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Combines Account and Signature Cards 
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Are Now Using 


IN ONE FILE 


The usual time of looking up signa- 
tures in separate file is saved. All 
information is available instantly. 


The Kardex Staff of Occupational 
and Vocational Specialists—men 
skilled in devising efficient 
methods of business record- 
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ardizedrecord formswhereby 
every phase of bank record- 
keeping can be Kardexed. 
They have recently per- 
fected a Central File 
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Required,’’ or any other unusual condition. 
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| eg a third of a century, it has been the privilege 
of Art Metal to express in steel and bronze the 


keynote of beauty and strength for many of America’s 
leading banks. 


And, this service has not stopped with doors, grilles, 
bank screens and those other wonderfully conceived 
‘you this book, “The Banking designs of architect and artist. In every department of 

House in cArt Metal” banking, from officers’ quarters to vaults, and in the 
equipment of cages, counters and bookkeeping de- 
partments, Art Metal has pioneered for greater effici- 
ency in the daily transaction of banking business. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Steet and Bronze Equipment for Banks - Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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The average man knows very 
little about the way the Hup- 
mobile is built. 


In many of its parts, and many 
phases of its production, the 
Hupmobile actually costs more 
than cars much higher in price. 


Your Hupmobile dealer can 
point out to you that the Hup- 
mobile hasa roller bearing here, 
instead of a bushing; a drop 
forging there, instead of a cast- 
ing; a special alloy part in 
another place, instead of less 
durable material. 


These better structural details 
may not seem so important to. 
you, but that bearing will prob- 
ably save youa repair bill some 


Hupmobile 


Success of Hupmobile 
Due to the Way it is Built 


day; that drop forging, and 
that special alloy, may alsosave 
possible trouble and expense. 


It is the way the Hupmobile is 
built that makes the outstand- 
ing—many say the unequalled 
—economy for which it is so 


noted. 


It is the way it is built that 
makes Hupmobile long life, and 


high resale value. 


And, if you trace it back, you 
will find that it is the way the 
Hupmobile is built which has 
brought it the great preference 
and success which it enjoys 


today, all over America. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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To the Trust Officer on Main Street 


ae 


-A Tip on Development of Trust Business from New York 
Where the Corporate Trustee Started One Hundred Years Ago 


y OU! Mr. Trust Officer out there on 
‘Main Street,” lately appointed 
to your brand-new department—do 
you still think of trust service as 
something for which customers must 
be sought chiefly among rich people? 
Do you envy the opportunities of the 
fellows running trust departments in 
the big eastern centers of wealth? 

(Go down to New York and spend a 
few minutes with those big-town 
fellows. That is the biggest center, as 
well as. the place where the corporate 
trustee started a hundred years ago. 
They can give you tips to take home 
and use, along with the viewpoint and 
atmosphere of trust business right up 
to date. 

When you are handling estates that 
run into the tens of millions, with 
interests ramifying in half the states of 
the Union and several foreign countries, 
this latest branch of the banking 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


business savors- of wealth — bonds, 
stocks, landed property, vested in- 
terests, touchy old testators, impatient 
heirs. And the trust officer, telling 
people what he can do for them in 
verbal counsel or through the printed 
word, with his talk of wills, death and 
administration, must often feel that he 
is closely related to the doctor on one 
hand and the undertaker on the other. 

But they don’t feel that way about 
it down in New York, and to help you 
think straight about your job they will 
tell you how the corporate trusteeship 
originated. 

It is an American invention, devised 
not to serve rich men, but for an 
exactly opposite reason. A hundred 


years ago there were comparatively 
few wealthy men in this country with 
the time, intelligence and _ financial 


ALEXANDRIA 


responsibility necessary for the private 
management of estates and trusts as 
they were generally administered in 
England. So incorporated trustee in- 
stitutions were tried, and have been 
found so satisfactory that in England, 
about fifteen years ago, the idea was 
embodied in the Public Trustee, a 
government office empowered to act 
in all matters of personal trusteeship 
as we know them. The trust company 
had few or no banking powers when it 
was first chartered, but trust functions 
involved banking functions to such a 
degree that the growth toward bank- 
ing was inevitable. At the same time, 
demands for trust service were made 
upon the banker, until finally the two 
institutions have merged, the trust 
company becoming a true bank and 
the banks adding trust departments to 
their other functions. 

Trustee service is for average people 
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as well as the rich, and in the biggest 
New York institutions, where great 
estates and living trusts are ad- 
ministered, the affairs of even poor— 
in more than one case _ insolvent 
—customers are attended to in the 
day’s work. They are getting away 
from the suggestion, “Provide for your 
loved ones while you are still able to do 
it.” Not altogether, for this is the 
basic thing in trust service. But 
people have an aversion to death, or 
never think of it as happening to 
themselves. That blunts such sugges- 
tions, and there are other things in 
fiduciary business, such as living trusts, 
that more happily illustrate what the 
trust officer can do for people. 

In almost any Main Street town, 
there must be at least one man who 
would want to do through a trust what 
the late Dr. Edward L. Trudeau did 
before his passing seven years ago, 
if somebody told him how. As a 
young medico hardly out of college, 
back in the seventies, Dr. Trudeau 
came down with tuberculosis and was 
forced to give up practice and live in 
the Adirondacks. There he founded 
the first research laboratory in 
America for the study of the white 
plague, and a cottage sanitarium 
where working-men and women 
could come for treatment. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was probably his 
most famous patient. During his 
lifetime, the doctor created a living 
trust for the support of his sanita- 
rium at Saranac Lake, New York. 
The money that he left himself thus 


greater opportunities for making 
friends, staunch friends for the institu- 
tion and himself, friends who create 
the confidence upon which business is 
built. 

“That is the only permanent 
basis for building trust business,” said 
one officer whose company handles 
probably the largest volume of per- 
sonal trust business in New York. 
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directly upon his mind, than the pos. 
sibility of his dying, and afford a more 
practical way of directing his attention 
to trusteeship. The constantly broaden. 
ing ownership of securities is another 
normal, every-day basis with which to 
arouse interest in trust service. 

“We have the will, and are the 
executors of an attorney—call him 


“People have to feel confidence in 
you, and the sympathy that invites 
intimacy before they will put per- 
sonal matters in your hands. Our 
business has been built up through 
long acquaintance and the friendly 
indorsement of customers. We ad- 
vertise in the newspapers, but only 
to keep our name before the public, 
so people will not forget us when 
they are thinking of trust business. 
We do not employ salesmen, for we 
feel that it is a sort of affront to 
approach people in matters which, 
in many ways, they consider con- 
fidential. Faithful performance of 
every detail connected with a trust, 
whether it is profitable or not, is the 
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Mr. Blackstone,” said the trust 
officer of another big institution. 
“His interest and confidence in us 
arose out of service that people 
everywhere need while they are 
alive — the more alive, the more they 
need it. Mr. Blackstone has a very 
extensive and lucrative practice that 
completely absorbs him. He owned 
several hundred thousand dollars’ 


worth of securities, all well chosen, 


MIAMI 


basis of success. Very often skill- 
ful, sympathetic management of an 
estate too small to pay the indirect 
and overhead expenses involved is 
most productive of good will and 
future business. For administra- 
tion of that sort will be closely 
watched by the widow or children 
to whom the estate is their all, 
and they will be outspoken ‘in their 
appreciation of the trust officer, the 
bank and the idea of corporate 
trustee-ship. Skillful administra- 
tion of a large estate is accepted as 
a matter of course, something amply 
covered by the fees, but good ad- 


ministration of a small estate is 


escaped inheritance taxes, and today 
the sanitarium is not only being ably 
managed by a trust company, but is 
being expanded by the contributions 
of many grateful people who donate or 
bequeath funds to the Trudeau trust. 

The trust officer’s relations are not 
with the dead, but the living, and no 
man in the bank has closer relations or 


often a revelation and a surprise, 

particularly as many persons still 
believe that small estates are neglected 
if left to the administration of a large 
banking organization.” 

According to the proverb, taxes are 
as sure as death, and nothing else is 
sure in this world. Taxes have become 
so heavy and complicated the past ten 
years that they are much more impor- 
tant to the average American, more 


which were kept in a safe-deposit 

box. Troubled by the calling of 
bonds and the loss of interest, he 
consulted us, and opened what we call 
a ‘customer’s security account,’ under 
which we took charge of his invest- 
ments, collected interest, looked after 
called bonds and stock rights, acting as 
his financial secretary. An attorney, 
he knew the detail that bothered a live 
man was nothing compared with what 
would burden his widow in the settle- 
ment of his estate, and he took steps 
to continue the service in the event of 
his death. 

“Every investment banker, stock 
broker and bond salesman is making 
customers for the trust department. 
Bonds and stocks are no longer held 
by a few hundred thousand wealthy 
investors, but are being more widely 
distributed every day. We see it in 
the growth of the number of stock- 
holders on the books in our corporate 
trust department. The moment a 


man buys even one bond or share of 
stock he begins to see the wisdom of 
investment, and will want more. He 
also learns that securities need over- 
sight. They all fluctuate in value. 
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Many of them fluctuate in yield. They 


are called, bring subscription rights 
and stock dividends. In the collection 
of coupons, the investor learns that the 
government has a tax interest in his 
holdings, and that, in the transfer of 
securities, the different states have a 
finger in the pie while he is alive and 
an inheritance tax fist in it after death. 


with which to enter business, and so 
forth. Living trusts can be established 


‘for charities, hospitals, community 


betterment and other benevolent pur- 
poses. Telling people about such 
arrangements made by others, either 
privately or through the printed word, 
involves no breach of confidence, so 
long as identities are not revealed. With 
experience, any trust officer who 
likes his work will have plenty of 
facts and incidents, and he will find 
that people are genuinely interested 
in them.” 

In soliciting estate business, it 
has been customary to talk about 
the advantages of a corporate ex- 
ecutor over the personal executor, 
emphasizing the likelihood of death, 
failure, lack of business ability and 
other contingencies of personal ex- 
ecutorship, as contrasted with the 
continuity and responsibility of the 
trust institution and its composite 
financial and business experience. 
Some of the trust institutions in 
the big town are tackling that phase 
of estate business from a new 
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The advantages of corporate executor- 
ship can be sold directly to prominent 
men likely to be asked to serve in any 
community. Show them the advan- 
tages of corporate management and its 
reasonable cost, and you give them not 
only a sound reason to be appointed 
executor, but sound counsel for any- 
body who asks him to act in that 


‘capacity. The corporate executor 


offers them a means of escape, with the 
knowledge that they have not shirked 
any friendly or human obligation.” 

In talking with these “natural born” 
personal executors, another trust officer 
found a sin of omission in trust depart- 
ment advertising. The natural born 
executor generally admits that cor- 
porate management is better than per- 
sonal management in estate affairs, 
but will consent to be named in a will 
because he believes corporate executor- 
ship is expensive, and that by acting 
in that capacity himself for some friend 
whose estate is small, he can save 
money for his dependents. 

A fat sheaf of New York bank and 
trust company pamphlets explaining 
the advantages of corporate ex- 
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Looking after these details is a job 
for specialists. A trust department 
can do it better than the average 
man or woman, and it is a service 
that interests most people. I know 
of more than one instance in which 
small banks, rendering such service, ~ 
have found that it brought not only 
trust business, but increased deposits 
and other commercial business. 


“Then, the living trust is some- 


ecutorship was examined, and news- 
paper advertisements of the same 
tenor scrutinized during one week. 
Every phase of corporate manage- 
ment was clearly explained, and 
the subject often made thoroughly 
interesting by stories. But trust 
institutions seemed to be afraid to 
talk frankly about cost. They even 
dodged it like the book agent who 
wants to keep your attention on 


thing with which you can interest 

most people. It is becoming very 

popular, and besides being pleasanter 
to talk about than wills and estates, is 
extremely flexible. Tell Smith and 
Jones what arrangement Brown has 
made in this line, and it immediately 
suggests ways in which they can apply 
the principle to their own affairs. A 
good many men are in speculative 
lines of business, for example. They 
are making money today. Tomorrow, 
their business may not be as profitable. 
Changes in fashion or demand may 
wipe it out altogether. Some form of 
trust established in the seven fat years 
will provide for the lean years that may 


be coming, protecting their dependents - 


in the event of death or failure, or 
enabling them to retire or finance a 
new enterprise. People can do almost 
anything with a personal trust, indi- 
vidually or together, on a big scale or 
with small beginnings. Marriage, the 
birth of children and other high points 
in normal family life furnish occasions 
to talk about living trust provisions 
for assuring a separate income to a 
daughter or wife, beginning the accu- 
mulation of educational funds, capital 


angle. 
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Instead of talking to the 
fellow who is going to make a will, 
they talk to the fellow who is likely 
to be appointed executor in other 
people’s wills. Every community 
has men who might be called 
“natural born executors,” not to 
say the victims of well meaning 
friends and fellow citizens who seek 
to utilize their business ability for 
nothing. 

“My father, during the last 
twenty years of his life, gave three- 
fourths of his time to the adminis- 
tering of little estates, straightening 
out difficulties for widows and 
orphans,” said a Wall Street trust 


officer. “He did it partly as a 

matter of pride and partly because 

he had ‘a big heart. The community 
was richer, but he was poorer for such 
service. He belonged to a generation 
that has passed away. You won’t 
find anybody like him in that town 
today, and besides lacking the ability 
to handle such affairs, most business 
men today, and especially the younger 
ones, cannot afford to act as executors. 


AUSTIN 


his prospectus and pictures, and talk 
about the price later. “The fees are 
fixed by law, are economical and no 
more than those allowed an individual 
executor,” is the way most pamphlets 
and advertisements wind up, if they 
speak of fees at all. 

The reader gets the impression that 
fees are high for a modest estate, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Children’s Day Comes to Maywood 


The Town’s Population More Than Doubles on the August 
Day the Bank Sets Aside to Gain the Children’s Good Will 


EY, Skinnay, c’mon over. We’ve 
got a merry-go-round, n’every- 
thing.” 

If Skinnay lived in Maywood, 
Missouri, however, or anywhere with- 
in a radius of fifteen miles of that town, 
he’d come without calling. He and all 
the rest of the kids would be on hand 
for the Annual Children’s Day of the 
Bank of Maywood. 

H. L. Loudermilk, the cashier, first 
tried out the idea eighteen years ago 
and year by year it has been getting 
bigger and bigger. On last Children’s 
Day, intermittent rain disappointed 
the bank officials because it cut down 
the attendance to only 450 children 
and parents. Considering the fact, 
however, that Maywood itself has only 
220 people, one would say that any 
event which drew double the popula- 
tion should be considered a success. 
Nevertheless, in fair weather from 600 
to 700 people attend the bank’s annual 
affair. 

Children’s Day is held on the last 
Saturday in August and everybody— 


even the grown-ups—look forward to it .” 


with the same eager anticipation with 
which other communities count the 


days to the coming of the circus.’ 


Bank Day to them means ice cream 
cones, pink lemonade, merry-go- 
rounds, slides, day- 


By ALBERT D. PERRY 


town and soon the whole village 
echoes with the happy laughter and 
shouts of children. Grown-ups, too, 
take part in the games and enjoy 
being kids again. 

A large vacant lot near the bank is 
used for the various amusement de- 
vices. None of these are elaborate and 
most of them are homemade but they 
provide as much amusement as if they 


were the finest factory product that. - 


ever graced Coney Island. There are 
the usual slides worn to glossy smooth- 
ness at the expense of little trouser 
seats. A large wagon wheel, equipped 
with depending straps and revolving 
at the top of a pole, is Maywood’s good 
substitute for the “‘flying ships’’ of the 
big city’s amusement park. The 


merry-go-round is also a small but 


always busy contrivance. Taking the 
place of the roller coaster is a heavy 
steel cable, inclined 100 yards from the 
roof to the ground, on which the 


children glide to earth in great glee 


seated in an improvised swing attached 


a pulley wheel. 
Daylight fireworks is a big attraetion 


—second to. the free food. The 


explosion of aerial bombs high in the 
air releasing tiny parachutes carrying “ 


American flags is the signal for a wild 
scramble, best described as bedlam. 
each and every kid bent on seizing a 
flag for himself as it floats within reach. 
Races and contests are held in the 
streets and the winners almost in- 
variably deposit their cash prizes im- 
mediately in their savings accounts. 

The bank, of course, is crowded al 
day long and the center of interest is a 
large bowl which sets on a low table. 
As the children make their deposits, 
the bills and change go imto the how! - 
usually overflowing long before ‘he 
day is done. It has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the youngsters, some of whom 
stand patiently for hours watching it 
fill to the brim. 

Ninety per cent of the savings c- 
counts in the Bank of Maywood :re 
children’s accounts. They are un- 
usually active, seldom is there a with- 


drawal and few accounts are ever 


closed out. On Children’s Day, also, 
the checking deposits are considerably 
larger than usual since the parents take 
advantage of the opportunity to open 

accounts and make deposits. 
Maywood is just a little town and 
the Bank of Maywood is not large and 
yet so far as I know, Mr. Loudermilk 
was the first man to conceive the idea 
and his bank is still the only institution 
in the United States 


light fireworks, teeter- 
totters, see-saws, 
games and contests of 
all kinds. 

Early in the morn- 
ing on Children’s Day 
the farmers’ wagons, 
carriages and automo- 
biles start coming in to 


Sari 


holding an Annual 
Children’s Day. 
Time passes quickly 
and in the years 
which have gone since 
the first Children’s 
Day was held, the 
bank has had an op- 
portunity -to see 
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results. They are very apparent from 
a dollar and cents standpoint. And 
yet even if they were not, I am sure 
that Mr. Loudermilk, from his love 
of little children and his keen interest 
in seeing them grow up into prosperous 
men and women, would continue Child- 
ren’s Day. No one in Maywood 
stands in awe of the Banker. He is 
not “the man who lives in the big 
house on the hill’; he is the kindly 
man who gives all the kids a wonderful 


‘OW long should bank vouchers be 

_ kept on file is a question that has 
been argued in many institutions. In 
the Hibernia Commercial and Savings 
Bank, of Portland, Oregon, a case arose 
recently where a voucher twenty-three 
years old was needed. A man came 
into the bank with a pass book show- 
ing deposits that had been made to a 
checking account over twenty years 
ago. He explained that the book be- 
longed to his brother who thought 
there was money still on deposit. A 
few minutes’ search in the record vault 
produced the voucher which the brother 
had signed in 1899 closing the account. 


Tue Citizens Union National Bank, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, in its new 
quarters, has provided special windows 
where the public can have access to 
the bookkeepers. Through these win- 
dows balances can be obtained or 
differences adjusted directly. The 
bookkeepers do their work on the main 
floor behind cages. The proving de- 
partment is on a mezzanine floor di- 
rectly overhead and is connected with 
the tellers and bookkeepers by means 
of dumb waiters concealed in the or- 
namental columns. 


Tue Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, keeps in touch 
with its New York office by means of 
a telegraphic typewriter. A recording 
typewriter in New York féllows every 
stroke of the .keyboard located in 
Cleveland, so that -the message is re- 
ceived without any delay in transmis- 
sion.“There is the added advantage of 
an absqlute written record of the mes- 


sage in both the Sending and il 


Tue American Bank and Trust 
Company, of Denver, Colorado, 
maintains a force of fivgamen for the 
purpose of calling on ofity, new cus- 
tomer: Onéof this force calls on 

customer within a few Weeks after the 
accourit has been opened, thanks him 
for his business and, in a friendly chat, 
acquaints him with the various de- 
partments of the bank. Where it can 
be done gracefully, he gets suggestions 


time on Children’s Day and teaches 
the men and women of tomorrow the 
principles of thrift. 

Some of the largest accounts today 
in the Bank of Maywood belong to the 
lanky farmer boys who first opened 
their accounts on a Children’s Day 
and drank the bank’s pink lemonade. 
The largest account tomorrow may 
belong to the freckled faced young- 
ster who won the sack race and 
ate sO many ice cream cones on 


How It’s Done=A Tabloid of Productive Ideas 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


as to other people who might be in- 
terested in using the bank’s services. 


In THE new Citizens Union National 
Bank, of Louisville, Kentucky, is a 
periscope exactly similar to those used 
by the German submarine captains as 
they looked out upon their victims. 
But in Louisville the periscope works 
in the interest of society, for through 
it the watchman can look over the top 
of the bank’s big vault and make cer- 
tain that no yegg is on hand. 


Tue Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has on its top story 
a complete broadcasting wireless 
station for sending out market reports 
and items of general financial interest. 
Banks and others in the surrounding 
district are equipping themselves with 
receiving sets in order to get the bene- 
fit of this service. ve 


Tue First Wisconsin National Baiik 


in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has, as a’ 


member of its staff, a trained teacher. 
He holds classes among the — 
on banking subjects. 


Tue First National” Bank, of De- 
troit, Michigan, is advertising to 
airplane passengers and pilots. On 
the flat roof of its new building. is 
painted the name of the institution in 
letters that can be read from afar by 
the man who looks down from the 
skies. 


Tue Auditing Department o! the 
Commercial Trust Company, oil 
Kansas City, Missouri, maintains a 
staff of bank examiners, who are avail- 
able on a per diem basis. The service is 
available to banks in the surrounding 
territory that wish the regular direc- 
tors’ examinations made vee the help 
of experienced bank men. 


Tui Diamond National Bank, of 
Pittsbuggh, Pennsylvania, has a 
series of* metallic buttons which can 
be attached to the keyhole of a safe 
deposit box. These buttons automati- 


Nine 


that last Saturday in August, 1922. 
Cashier Loudermilk can write in his 
ledger: 


Debit— One Children’s 
Day - - - - $200. 
Credit — The good-will, 
friendshipand 
loyalty of all 
the coming 
generation in 
Maywood - - $ Inestimable. 


cally notify the attendant that spe- 
cial conditions must be met before the 
box can be opened. One of the dozen 
or more cases that calls for such a signa] 
is when a box has been rented with 
the condition that it shall be opened 
only when two officers of the renting 
corporations are present. A metal 
button is attached to the keyhole 
which instantly shows the attendant 
by the code mark thereon that such 
conditions must be met whenever there 
is a call for opening the box. Buttons 
with other markings signify that the 
renter has died but no administrator 
has yet been appointed. Others, 
marked in distinctive ways, indicate 
nine or ten of the situations which re- 
quire special precautions before a box 
can be opened. 


Tue Union Trust Company, oj 
Cleveland, Ohio, has a department which 
sells domestic railroad tickets, makes 
hotel reservations and in general ad- 
ministers to all the needs of a traveler. 


Tue American National Bank, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, places its name 
before the country bankers of the 
state by publishing and presenting 
to each delegate attending the Ten- 
nessee bankers’ convention, a roster 
showing the names and connections ol 
all persons in attendance. Speed of pub- 
lication is a feature which has helped 
in building the roster’s reputation. 


Tue Commercial Service Depart- 
ment is the name used by the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, for its New Busi- 
ness Department. This name serves 
to make a better approach than the 


usual Business Departniggt*’ for 
solicitors when they present their cards 
to prospects or. fo customers. 


HE United States National “Bank, 
of Denver, Colorado, has a special 
room with two tables, joining its 
vault, which is reserved for the exclu- 
sive tise of bank examiners. Thus the 
bank examiners can work in this space 
where they will not interfere with the 
work of the bank and will not them- 
selves be bothered. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


That Something-for-Nothing Complex 


Distinguishing Between Worth-while Publicity and Tawdry 
Press Agentry When You Strive to Get Your Name in Print 


aonb good advertising manager 
keeps within his office a certain 
scrapbook which he cherishes with the 
utmost regard. He fondles it for com- 
fort when he is down in the mouth. 
He watches its contents grow with 
tender care, delight and solicitude. 
He thumbs it through and puffs out 
his chest before he goes down to ask 
his boss for a raise. 

For it is his record of how much he 
has succeeded in getting for nothing. 

It is his publicity scrapbook. 

To the trade, mind you, “‘publicity” 
is not “advertising.” “Publicity” 
consists of news items, stories, and the 
like, about your bank, which appear in 
various publications, without a con- 
sideration of so many dollars per inch 
for the space occupied. “Advertising,” 
on the other hand, consists of reading 
matter in publications, paid for at 
space rates. 

The distinction is fundamentally 
merely one of money. Good publicity 
is really free advertising. That is why 
it means so much to the advertising 
manager. 

Yet simply because publicity is some- 
thing for nothing, many advertisers are 
misled into chasing wildly after “free 
space,” regardless of the nature of the 
material with which that space is filled. 

Suppose the Morning Herald comes 
out with a story to the effect that your 
vice-president, Mr. Jones, is the proud 
father of a new son. 

Hooray! Something 
for nothing. The item 
is carefully clipped and 
pasted in the publicity 
scrapbook. 

Suppose the Evening 
Ash-Can runs a picture 


By D. K. SNOW 


of Jane Freelove in the latest style of 
bathing suit, remarking, incidentally, 
that she is employed in the bookkeep- 
ing department of your bank. 

Fine! More publicity. 

Perhaps your loan teller wins a 
bowling championship in an amateur 
city bowling league. Great stuff! 
The sporting page of the Evening 
Gutter contains three columns pro- 
claiming the fact, and your advertising 
manager buys a quart of bootleg, takes 
his wife to the show and sits in the 
front row, and adds $500 to the amount 
of the raise for which he expects to hit 
his boss at the next opportunity. 

For, he says, all this is free adver- 
tising—space used but not paid for— 
something for nothing—all due to his 
cleverness in realizing that it was ma- 
terial which would break into print, 
and his foresight in preparing it in a 
readable manner in advance and send- 
ing it to various city editors. 

For don’t imagine for a minute that 
even one-tenth of the publicity you 
read concerning various financial in- 
stitutions just happens—or that it is 
material gath- 
ered by reporters 
for the publica- 
tions in which it 
appears. In al- 
most every case 


the story, and sometimes the circum- 
stances which gave rise to the story, 
have originated in the office of some 
advertising manager. 

For instance, the advertising man- 
ager may arrange to have a well-known 
actress lose her pocketbook in the bank 
lobby, and stage a riot until the pocket- 
book is “found” by one of the guards 
—simply because he knows that the 
story will “get by” the city editor of 
one of the daily papers. 

Suppose this story occupies ten 
column inches, and that the advertis- 
ing rate of that paper is $2.00 per 
inch. 

“Fine!” exclaims the advertising 
manager. ‘“Iwenty dollars’ worth of 
space—twenty dollars’ worth of «ad- 
vertising — absolutely free.” 

But is it $20.00 worth of advertising? 

Does the fact that the actress lost 
her pocketbook in the lobby—or ihe 
fact that your loan teller won a bowl- 
ing championship—or the fact that 
Jane Freelove, the bathing beauty 
happens to be one of your bookkeepers 
—or the fact that your vice-president 
is the proud father of a new son—do 
any of these items persuade anybody 
to come to your bank and deposit 
money? 

That is the vital question. 

It is not the number of inches of 
publicity that counts—it is whether 
or not that publicity is of such a nature 
that it sells the bank. 

Now, of course, almost any sort of 
publicity story has a certain value in 
that it brings the bare name of your 
bank before the public. But that 
usually is done in only one or two lines 
of eight-point type, unless it occurs in 
a heading, which is rare; and unless 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the mention of the name of your bank 
in a publicity story has some vital re- 
lation to the substance of the story, 
the entire story possesses practically 
no more space value than that of these 
one or two eight-point lines carrying 
the bank’s name. 

‘Take the case of the bowling cham- 
pionship story, for instance. At the 
end of three columns of bowling chat- 
ter, tucked away under a patent medi- 
cine ad, occurs the statement: 

“Mr. So-and-so is employed at the 
Blank Trust Company.” 

What value has that as advertising? 
Who is going to entrust your tellers 
with hard-earned cash simply because 
it says on the sporting page of a news- 
paper, way down in the corner, in 
small type, that the champion bowler 
is an employee of your bank? 

Yet many an advertising manager 
would clip the entire article—the whole 
three columns—call it excellent pub- 
licity and take credit for having gotten 
for nothing an advertising value equal 
to the amount of the space consumed 
by the entire story. 

In short, unless the substance of the 
publicity story is pertinent to some 
feature of banking service, its value 
as advertising cannot be measured by 
the space it takes. 

In fact, I believe that the value of 
publicity can be measured far better 
by the nature of the story than by its 
length.- Does it sell the bank? That is 
the big question. 

Perhaps I can best explain myself 
by giving sample skeletons of hypo- 
thetical publicity stories which would 
possess real selling value. Suppose 
your evening paper runs a story sub- 
stantially to this effect — 

“Joe Mushash’s house was broken 
into last night by robbers, who proba- 
bly were tipped off to the fact that Joe 
had bought a large diamond that after- 
noon. But they failed to get the dia- 
mond, for Joe had already placed it 
in the safe-deposit vaults of the Blank 
Trust Company.” 

Here is another— 

“Tim and Tom McManus, newsboys 
on the Public Square, are taking a 
trip to Washington to see Congress in 
session. They earned the money for 
this trip by selling papers, and they 
have laid it away, a few cents at a time, 
in savings accounts at the Blank Trust 
Company.” 

It takes no advertising manager to 
realize that that is the sort of publicity 
that really sells the bank. And it is 
a long way from bathing beauties or 
bowling champions. 

A story does not always have to sell 
a specific bank service to be a valuable 
one. For instance, a story may sell 
the human side of banking or of bank 
officers. 

“A three-year-old boy was lost on 
the street in front of the Blank Trust 


Company. One of the officers found 
him and took him to his desk, report- 
ing the situation to the police. The 
whole bank helped to entertain and 
comfort the child until his parents 
were found —and the officer who found 
the youngster actually hated to part 
with him.” 

Such a story advertises the fact that 
bankers are human beings with kindly 
instincts—a fact that even non- 
borrowers often fail to realize. 

Stories concerning additions to your 
building or equipment are valuable, as 
they connote an increase in service, 
an increase in business, and popularity 
among the public as the reason for 
that increase. 

But a story. to the effect that Mr. 
F. F. Twidham, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Blank Trust Company, has 
been vice-president, means 
mighty little to the men whose deposits 
constitute the backbone of your busi- 
ness. Just because it is important to 
the bank is no reason why it appears 
important to the man who carries a 
dinner pail or the fellow who rings the 
bell on the cash register. 

It is content, not size, that counts. 

Yet many advertising managers are 
engaged in frantically getting into 
print any possible material containing 
the name of their bank in any way, 


- shape or form, through any possible 


connection, entirely regardless of 
whether or not the material published 
has any tendency to sell the bank. 


On the other hand, good publicity — 


relevant publicity — has more value per 
column-inch than advertising. 


For some reason it is human nature 
for the reader to believe more readily 
what the other fellow says about us 
than what we say about ourselves. 

If Brown says to you, “I am honest, 
upright, righteous—I never make a 
mistake — you can trust me, old man,”’ 
youdoubt. Infact, you would be slowto 
trust Brown witha dollar of your money. 

But suppose Smith says that about 
Brown —and you value Smith’s opinion. 
Coming straight from Brown it would 
cause a decidedly unfavorable reaction, 
whereas coming from Smith the reac- 
tion would be a favorable one. 

Now in advertising, no matter how 
much we try to get away from it, we 
are Brown talking about himself. 

“‘We are honest, we are reliable, we 
are safe—our service is good’’—this is 
the sort of thing we are saying in our 
advertising. 

Now it is the truth—but you can’t 
expect everybody to believe it, right ofl 
the bat, any more than you would be- 
lieve Brown if he said that about himself. 

In short, the reader erects a wall of 
“sales resistance” between himself and 
the advertiser. He is naturally skep- 
tical about a bank’s statements of its 
own excellence. 

But when his favorite newspaper, in 
a news story, tells him, even though in- 
directly, that the Blank Trust Company 
is safe, honest, and reliable — he beleives. 
It hardly occurs to him to doubt. 

When he reads in the paper that Joe 
Mushash saved a diamond from theft 
because he took advantage of a Blank 
Trust Company service, that particular 
service appears to be a thing of value, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Difference=Over the Garden Wall 


A Conversational Glance at Canadian and United States Bank 
Practices, the Manager and the Cashier in a Demonstration 


NE winter night long ago, in a 

lumber camp near the Maine- 
Quebec frontier, I heard a couple of 
caulked-booted giants undertake to 
argue, sponsor, review, prophesy and 
settle the foreign policies of England 
and the United States. Result, failure. 
Failure, loud and hot, profound in its 
absurdity; and the audience enlightened 
backwards. 

Last week as I stepped into the 
Citizens State Bank of Gopher Prairie, 
U. S. A., having a capital of $25,000 
as emblazoned in convincing gold let- 
ters covering forty-two of the forty- 
eight square feet of its window—I was 
mindful of the lumber-jacks. 

I thought of our minimum capital of 
$500,000 but all I said was: 

“Those office hours of yours, ‘nine 
to four,’ sound like a generous allow- 


“Yes,” sighed Truman Broadax, 
the cashier, “I’m thinking of changing 
both of them.” 

“Except in an odd payroll town 
Canada does its paying and receiving 
universally from ten to three by agree- 
ment of all the banks. It’s one of the 
few prerogatives our beneficent gov- 
ernment at Ottawa has not interfered 
with,” I volunteered. 

“Your government evidently takes 
an intimate sort of interest in you?” 

“In writing to us, yes. But we’re 
not on visiting terms.” 

*‘No state bank examiner, no direc- 
tors’ audit, no national bank examiners 
twice a year?” 

“IT never saw a government official 
inside a Canadian bank on business 
other than his own little pile.” Tru- 
man glanced affrightedly at the figures 
of his two Canadian balances, so I 
hastened to add, ““But no mere govern- 
ment official could be so cruel, so in- 
quisitive and so exact a recording angel 
as our internal inspectors and share- 
holders’ auditors whom we welcome 
during the year.” 

*‘Welcome?” he repeated quizzically. 

“Well, yes. Seeing necessity staring 
us in the face we make a virtue of being 
strong-minded, and welcome these in- 
corruptibles like the other disagreeable 
experiences of life—because they are 
good for us. On the whole, Mr. 
Broadax, you have the comfortable 
end of the argument. It is one thing 
to be called to time and reported by a 
policeman who reads you the law, 
makes notes and goes blissfully on his 
way, but quite another to have your 
home made a house of correction by a 
member of the family.” 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Kitsilano, Vancouver 


_ This article is the result of actual conversa- 
tion “Over the Garden Wall,” as our unarmed 
international boundary is appropriately 
named. While the writer, Mr. Gomery, has 
tried to get the United States’ angle, it must be 
remembered that his conclusions nevertheless 
represent a point of view. If we find that a 
considerable section of opinion disagrees with 
his conclusions, a subsequent treatment of the 
comparison may be necessary in a later num- 
ber. The subject is a wide one on which much 
may be said.—The Editor. 


“Huh, huh!” mused ‘my host be- 
fore he resumed. “If I can get the 
president to agree with me, we’ll close 
earlier.” 

“*The president?” I repeated 
eagerly. “‘We are a bit confused about 
your presidents. Sometimes, in your 
small banks, he’s the man who looks 
up from his letter-opening to say 
‘good morning,’ and who talks of his 
banking experiences since he was 
seventeen. Then, in the next town, 
he’s a successful hardware merchant 
who never signed a bank letter in his 
life.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Broadax, “‘and 
in a large city, whether you go to the 
proper desk to borrow a_ thousand 
dollars, sell a bond, collect on a foreign 
shipment or open a savings account, a 
vice-president is available to speak to 
you if necessary. In the middle-sized 
city a group of assistant cashiers 
generally hold these positions and the 
vice-president, whoever he is, remains 
invisible. So far as I can gather, your 
official, called the manager, may be 
our president, our cashier or a whole 
flock of vice-presidents rolled into one.” 


“Ro into one is sometimes the 


case,” I allowed. “It is doubtless 
true that when our managers (with 
possibly one assistant manager) have 
to perform the entire executive func- 
tions of the bank, they fail to develop 
the possibilities of their business. A 
small manufacturer in Chicago may 
talk his business over with his bank 
vice-president every day if necessary 
and he is unquestionably thereby in 
touch with the bank. In Canada the 
large branch manager’s day may be 
so crowded with correspondence alone 
that his smaller customer may not 
see him more than a few times a 
year, and through nobody else is he 
in touch with the bank. I’m afraid I 
must admit that you get closer to 
your customers than we do.” 


“In a certain progressive bank in 
San Francisco the tellers—the vice. 
presidents of to-morrow—close their 
cages at four o’clock to go out and 
visit the bank’s merchant customers 
at their places of business. But that’s 
not the point,” said my newly. 
interested friend. ‘“The big criticism 
we always pin to your system is that, 
no matter how favorably a borrower 
can impress you, as manager, he must 
stand for the criticism, delay and p»s- 
sible refusal of somebody else—sonie- 
body firing from ambush so far as ihe 
customer is concerned. In my case, 
I just say to my customer, ‘Show me" 
and then give him my money.” 

““*“My money’ is all right, 
Cashier. But I deal in the money of 
all Canada. If a group of American 
banks pooled their loans in the seiise 
that a loss by one was shared by all. 
would it be safe or sane that you as an 
individual member should be 
mitted to increase your business and 
profits at the general risk without some 
supervision being exercised over you? 
Would you have your own money 
loaned by others without having the 
right to say ‘No?’ It is true that some 
Canadian bank managers have a limit 
of $1,000 which they may loan to one 
concern without reference to head 
office, but such a limit is fixed only in 
places where the loaning business is 
insignificant. Moreover ‘reference to 
head office’ may be made in an hour 
and sanction for a large loan secured. 
Loans of $10,000 made in this way on 
the day of application are not un- 
common. 

“Yes,” I continued, “‘your loaning 
limits and facilities are in reality much 
more rigorously fixed than ours. Over 
in Gopher Center, for example, there 
are two national and one state bank, 
combined capital $100,000, combined 
surplus $45,000. The best concern on 
earth could not legally borrow more 
than $18,000 from the whole three of 
these long-established banks. More- 
over, if one of the three undertook to 
raise, say $25,000, for a customer from 
banks in other places, is it not the case 
that the bank so acting would exact 
an agent’s fee of a few hundred dollars 
and then insist on 10 or 20 per cent 
of the total being kept on deposit 
during the currency of the loan? Such 
requirements are unheard of in Canada. 
I once opened a little two-by-four 
branch and, before we had a thousand 
dollars on deposit, loaned $25,000 to 
one concern which had never borrowed 
a dollar from a bank before that day. 
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Ottawa office of La Banque Nationale, 
Quebec 


Cuba, branch of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 


ae 


Union Bank of Canada, Winnipeg — 
first skyscraper in the Canadian West 


Weyburn Security Bank, Weyburn, 


Sask. 
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Many of our managers have loaning 
limits of $15,000 and grant $100,000 
if the borrower will wait two hours for 
atelegram. No! The best I will allow 
in this loan-facilities question is that 
it is as broad as it is long. And, be- 
tween ourselves, it is evidently longer 
down here, but it is broader up in 
Canada.” 

“When does a customer meet your 
president, by the way?” asked Truman 
Broadax. 

“Probably never,” I said, “unless 
he lives in the same city and goes to 
the same church. For national demon- 
stration purposes we put him in the 
uniform of a Prince Albert coat, and 
like Prince Albert coats, our presidents 
are becoming rare. We have only six- 
teen of them in Canada.” 

“Are the presidents trained bankers 
or graduate hardware men?” he smiled. 


“Or RECENT years they are our gradu- 


ate general managers. Formerly they 
were selected by virtue of being suc- 
cessful business men. They signed 
sworn statements to the government 
which were or were not truthful— 
they did not know. But, unfortu- 
nately for them, the British constitu- 
tion is something which cannot be 
learned but must be obeyed. We con- 
sidered putting one or two of our bank 
presidents in jail. The others, though 
like Brutus and honorable men, quietly 
stepped down while practical bankers 
accepted the jobs along with the order 
of knighthood.” 

“You mentioned getting close to 
the customer,” pursued Mr. Broadax. 
“The American banker supposes that 
he gives his public better service than 
you do.” 

“Certainly you think up more 
avenues of service than we do.” I 
agreed. ‘Many of our practices in the 
way of direct and counter service are 
copied from you—and this includes 
practically all our mechanical equip- 
ment even to typewriters. You see 
Canada is more of a neighbor to the 
United States than the United States 
is to Canada.” 

“How do you figure that?” 

“Geographically, numerically! 
About 90 per cent of all Canadians 
live within 150 miles of your country. 
Maybe 10 per cent of Americans live 
within 150 miles of Canada.” 

**Meaning?” Truman Broadax’s eyes 
were whimsical. 

“Just this. I will perhaps imitate 
my neighbor’s new method of hanging 
his washing, but I will not so readily 
imitate his religion. The great prin- 
ciples of Canadian banking have re- 
mained for a century uninfluenced by 
your enormous population. On the 
contrary, our leaven has been acting 
on the whole continent. It took a long 
time for Uncle Sam to learn, for ex- 
ample, the absolute necessity of an 


elastic currency. And a system to 
establish a dependable central reservoir 
of credit. In our head-office-and- 
branch system the flow of surplus 
money from where it is superfluous to 
where it is needed is so noiseless and 
automatic as to be in fact water find- 
ing its level. Your Federal Reserve 
does provide a central reservoir but as 
the pipes leading to it are not always 
open but open or closed at the will of 
the individual banks, the natural rise 
and fall of the level is interfered with. 
The Canadian system of nation-wide 
branches provides the nearest ap- 
proach to reciprocity and free trade of 
credit. Our surplus funds disappear 
into the big pool—or our needs are 
supplied from it—without our even 
thinking of what is happening. At 
the end of the year each branch is al- 
lowed, for purposes of estimating its 
actual profit or loss, interest on the 
funds we may supply. We are also 
debited with a lump sum representing 
our share of head office management.” 

“Then,” interposed Mr. Broadax, 
“the big problems of your head office 
are in reality assumed by me and by 
every cashier. Our surplus funds ap- 
pear first in our balances with corre- 
spondent banks where they earn in- 
terest at 2 per cent. From time to 
time we draw on these balances to 
purchase bonds. at a better return, or 
commercial paper of merchant bor- 
rowers of high rating in large cities 
which has been underwritten by com- 
mercial paper brokers. This paper— 
also banker’s acceptances— is generally 
passed on for us by our larger corre- 
spondent bank as a gilt-edged security 
a and nets us, just at present, four and 
half per cent and matures in six months. 

“Some of the states,” he went on, 
“have instituted the branch system 
pure and simple. The Bank of Italy in 
California has sixty branches. Most 
of the small banks against whom they 
compete are putting forth numerous 
objections to the system.” 


Prosasty,” I hazarded, “they quote 
«all their objections but the real one: 
that the small bank finds it hard to 
compete against the big one when they 
meet on the same ground. Up to the 
end of the century we had private 
bankers catering to the villages in 
Ontario and Quebec, but when the 
chartered banks started out to compete 
against them we witnessed, in just a 
few years, the passing of the private 
banker in Canada.” 

“According to that your Canadian 
banks make very large profits. Do 
they?” 

“They do not. We have one bank 
paying 16 per cent but the bulk of that 
is earned proportionately on a reserve 
fund accumulated from profits during 
the past ninety years when dividends 
were about 7 per cent. All our other 
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banks pay 12 per cent or less and never 
have paid more.” 

“How do they get capital to take 
the risk—double liability and all?” 
inquired Mr. Broadax. “This con- 
cern is only eleven years old and we’ve 
never paid less than 12 per cent and 
we have paid up to 35 per cent. In 
the States we have nothing to fall back 
on. We’ve got to make money or close 
up shop.” 


A very significant statement, Mr 
“Broadax. Our new branches, which 
correspond to your new small banks — 
are, frankly, not opened to mak: 
money. Sometimes they are started 
to hold the ground in prospect of a 
hoped-for development or boom, o: 
as feeders to larger branches; again 
sometimes it would seem that the new 
sections are invaded merely to prevent 
a rival from getting too firm a hold. 
I notice that your first item of expense 
in starting a new bank is the cost o/ 
bringing a government bank examine: 
to the district to determine whether 
the community is in need of additiona! 
banking facilities. Such a regulation 
is full of meaning to us, I can assure 
you. The statement has been authori- 
tatively made that a new branch in 
Canada is expected to be run at a loss 
for five years. Lately a head officer 
of one of our banks said that 60 per 
cent of his branches were running at a 
loss. Your California and other state 
banks expand where they can make 
money. We expand to cover the 
country. This may be a reason why 
new bank capital is hard to attract. 
that dividends are low and that large 
branch managers are overworked and 
unable to give your measure of direct 
executive service which would foster 
increased banking facilities.” 

“I suppose,” the cashier took up 
his argument, “many of your branch 
managers contentedly preside year 
after year over a business that is losing 
money no matter which way you figure 
it.” I nodded. “Is it not, then, the 
case that American bank executives 
must of necessity be more shrewd, 
more capable, more efficient men than 
your trained managers?” I raised my 
eyebrows here. ““To commence with, 
only successful business qualifies for a 
president or’ cashier. ..In Canada, 
length of service, in a measure, decides 
the selection. Also, with us, a failure 
to make it go eliminates the man 
responsible from the banking business; 
not so with you. In Canada banking 
is a class occupation, in- the United 
States it is a survival of the fittest.” 

Turning in my seat I examined a 
photographed group of 150 representa- 
tive bankers at the state convention. 
Their faces were, as he had said, 
shrewd, capable, efficient. I did not 
argue the point. 

“At least thirty of the hestanta j in 


(Continued on page 47) 
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_ their readers cartoons, 


Goldberg, 
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Enlisting the Services of Andy: Gump 


First Analyzing the Reader ‘Interest of the Comic Strips, 


EWSPAPERS the length and 

breadth of this dear land of ours 
are recognizing the great truth that 
men and women are verily but children 
of a larger growth. Day by day in 
every way, as Monsieur Coue has it, 
our great and little dailies are giving 
and comic 
pictures, and more of them. Indeed 
the great peril that faced the daily 
press for a time, that of degenerating 
into morbid sensationalism, has been 
opportunely checked by the successful 
antidote of “‘klean, klever komics,”’ and 
the growing popularity of Webster, 
Fontaine Fox, Sterrett, 
Sidney Smith and others, attests to the 
truth of this statement. 

In many cities the weaker of the 
newspapers have made determined bids 
for popularity, and are achieving it, by 
the picture features used. Only a 
person interested in advertising psy- 
chology can really appreciate the vast 
power for good that lies in the hands of 
our artists who, by causing a smile a 
day from the most pessimistic, are 
really making our country a safer place 
and a happier place to live in. For who 
can cherish revolt, nurse anarchy, and 
indulge in murderous thoughts in gen- 
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This Bank Writes Its Copy Around Their Chief Characters 


By R. E. HOTZE, Jr. 


Assistant Cashier, Planters National Bank 
Richmond, Va. 


eral after following the ups and down in 
the life of the Honorable Andrew Gump, 
the deathless affection of Barney 
Google for his racer “Spark Plug,” or 
the trials and tribulations of “Paw 
Perkins,” father of the irrepressible 
Polly? Apparently, therefore, these 
comics are not only read by everybody, 
but have grown upon our people until 
they regard discontinuance of the 
comics, for any reason whatever, as a 
distinct infringement of personal rights. 

Then, too, the enormous sums of 
money earned by the artists themselves 
is sufficient justification for assuming 
that the newspapers realize that comics 
are absolutely necessary today toinsure 
a popular paper. 

Having led ourselves by easy stages 
to admit that the cartoons and comics 
are read and appreciated by the news- 
paper public, we will now get down to 
bedrock and tell how the Planters 
National Bank, Richmond, Virginia, 
with less advertising expense than the 
previousyear, actuallydoubledthemem- 
bership in their Christmas Savings Club. 


The Honorable Andrew Gump 


Down Town: et Head Office, 12th and Main 


@ But it isn't so much of || Bas worn the 
Membership in 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Now a word, if you please, about 
Christmas Savings Clubs. 

Regardless of the discussion of their 
merit, which has agitated banking 
circles for ten years or more, financial 
institutions around Richmond have 
practically all come to the same con- 
clusion —that they are an easy method 
of popularizing banks, and attracting 
the “chicken feed” deposits, very 
probably following out another famous 
school of thought which has as its 
gospel “‘great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” Anyhow, we find that Christ- 
mas Club accounts in Richmond are 
just like home-brew recipes to the 
average citizen—everybody has one. 

Now the popular conception as to 
the proper way of merchandising the 
Christmas Savings Club is very simple. 
One of the primary requisites is 4 
picture of Santa Claus. As Mr. 
Gallagher has said: “It makes no 
difference, Mr. Shean,” whether it’s 
Santa head, or Santa attired in North 
Pole regalia, he should feature. Then 
plenty of holly and mistletoe must 
decorate the borders, and the type must 
be so arranged that the command to 
‘join fairly shrieks at the reader. 
Very little sales talk at all—all banks’ 

(Continued on page 38) 
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had best tip Barney off concerning 
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was being completed 
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Economy In the Supply Department 


A Convenient Stock Record and Storage System That Saves 
Time and Money, Often Revealing Waste in Other Divisions 


pS bank and trust company sup- 
plies represent cash —cash in their 
original cost and cash in the cost of 
handling andstor- 


By W. E. WALKER 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


difference. 
mittance”’ sign over the storeroom door. 


We now have a “No Ad- 


After a requisition has been filled, it 
is now returned to 


ing. Hence we 
fee} that the same 
consideration 


RECORD OF STATIONERY ANO SUPPLIES 


LOCATION 


sit the purchasing de- 
partment where 


should be given 


the information 


as to the with- 


to their care as 


STOCK ON HANO 


DISPOSITION 


to guarding the one 


Pao OF WHOM PURCHASEO QUANTITY 
Face 


drawal is posted 
on a record card. 


SEPT. OR INDIVIOVAL 


cash in our vaults. 


This 5x8 rec- 


To effect as 
many economies 
as possible in the 
handling of our 
supplies, a con- 
venient system 


First NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 


Madison, Wis. 
Date. 


ord card is im- 
portant in giving 
the purchasing 
agent a live index 


STATIONERY REQUISITION 


Dept. 


QUANTITY 


has been devised 


FORM 


DESCRIPTION 


record of all sta- 
tionery and sup- 


by J. B. Entrin- 
ger, purchasing 
agent, which not 
only cuts down 
consumption of 


plies. The cards 
tell him with ab- 
solute certainty 
the balance of 
supplies on hand, 


supplies but cuts 


Given out by. 


down the time 


what they cost, 
where we bought 


Department Manager. 


them, what the 


i ib 


required and 
waste in taking 

care of them. There are about 
seventy-five employees in the institution 
served by our purchasing department 
and one of the first leaks discovered 
was the time consumed daily by em- 
ployees—salaries ranging from $75 to 
$300—in traveling to and from the 
storeroom. This time was perhaps 
magnified because our storeroom had 
to be located two flights up in a rather 
disadvantageous spot to “‘preserve the 
architectural symmetry” of our bank- 
ing quarters—a very important thing 
to the designers, but unfortunate for 
the purchasing department. So we 
decided to deliver the goods. 

When anything is needed—usually 
not more than once a day—a requisi- 
tion form provided is filled out and 
deposited in a convenient place desig- 
nated for that purpose. Each morning, 
before the doors of the bank are opened 
for business, a messenger who is famil- 
iar with the location of supplies in the 
storeroom gathers these requisitions. 
He takes them to the storeroom and 
delivers the supplies to the depart- 
ments requiring them. Usually one 
trip daily for the entire bank is all that 
is necessary, but an emergency order 
during the day can be filled easily by 
calling the messenger. 

The knowledge that a record is kept 
of all supplies drawn from the store- 
room is in itself a mild check on any 
unreasonable requests. Sometimes ar- 
ticles are asked for which would not be 


requested on a requisition over a signa- 
ture. This restraint is a real one, but 
on the other hand, does not operate to 
withhold essential supplies. 

About eight or ten of our department 
heads (head teller, head stenographer, 
head bookkeeper, etc.) keep small cur- 
rent supplies close at hand for distri- 
bution in their respective departments. 
These department heads are the only 
ones who make requisitions for supplies. 
They see that economy is used in their 
consumption, for, cognizant of the 
record upstairs, they are anxious to 
keep the consumption down to a mini- 
mum for their department as compared 
with other departments. 

We feel that this system effects a rea] 
economy intime. In the old days when 
3 o’clock fatigue overcame teller num- 
ber 23, he habitually remembered some 
real or fancied want in the storeroom 
and strolled up for a smoke. Arriving 
at the storeroom, he found a miniature 
stationery store, with its shelf after 
shelf of supplies, many of which he 
didn’t even know we carried. Before 
he was ready to go back to his cage, he 
would come across a number of articles 
which he could use to good advantage, 
and, of course, took them along. He 
may even have forgotten to put them 
on his requisition, and the stock record 
balance would be unaccountably off. 

‘Not that he was dishonest, for bank 
clerks are inherently honest, but it did 
not occur to him that it made any 


rate of consump- 
tion is, what 
department uses them, how long it 
takes for delivery, their location in 
the storeroom, competitive quotations. 
and all pertinent information about 
supplies. 

The return of the filled requisition to 
the purchasing agent enables him to 
adjust his records and keep them up to 
date. When the record card shows the 
balance on hand has reached a mini- 
mum quantity, a red tab is placed at 
the top of the card to serve as a warn- 
ing. When a supply has been ordered. 
a yellow tab is substituted for the red 
one, to show that the goods are in. 
transit. After the goods«arrive the 
fact is noted on the card and the tab 
removed. ‘ 

When interviewing salesmen the 
purchasing agent runs through the red 
tabbed cards which tell him quickly 
whether we are in the market for any- 


.thing in the salesman’s line. He 


doesn’t waste time looking over his 
stock, and asking, “What did we pay 
for that last lot?” He knows. Per- 
haps a new supply has already been 
ordered and is on the way —the yellow 
tab at the top of the card shows that. 
If the salesman is able to give him 
some attractive prices on articles he 
doesn’t need, a notation is made on the 
card for later reference. 

The information collected on these 
stock record cards soon becomes an 
invaluable collection of facts and - 
figures. 


Economies—the result of -~ - | 
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careful buying, elimination of un- 
necessary items, using paper stock 
which cuts without waste, etc.—are 
naturally expected of a purchasing 
department. Such savings are very 
considerably increased by the use of 
accurate knowledge to be gained from 
a stock record, properly kept. An es- 
timate recently showed that more than 
the amount of a purchasing agent’s 
salary can easily be saved. Other 
economies in time saved through the 
use of government stamped window 
envelopes for mailing notices, reducing 
the numerous sizes of envelopes, de- 
posit tickets, etc., which are sometimes 
carried, and getting quantity prices on 
the ones retained, can be discovered in 
almost any institution. These cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

There is another class of economies, 
running into hundreds of dollars, 
ordinarily overlooked unless consider- 
able time is devoted to the subject. A 
card record throws interesting light 
upon many questions, and the informa- 
tion disclosed is sometimes startling. 
Here is a point in hand: 

The purchasing agent was asked to 
buy a new supply of paper drinking 
cups. Reference to the stock record 
card showed that this item was costing 
about $4a month. The cups were used 


ERSONAL invitations to our cus- 
tomers and widespread publicity 
by the Chicago Tribune brought thou- 
sands of visitors to the lobby of the 
Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, to see the competing designs 
entered in the Tribune’s $100,000, new 
building contest. 

The designs were exhibited for two 
weeks when architects, builders and 
capitalists from 
all over the 
country came to 
get inspiration for 
contemplated 
structures. 

The display, 
opened to the 
public during the 
second week of 
our employees’ 
new business con- 
test, stimulated 
interest in the 
contest, brought 
many new faces 
to the bank and 
added more than 
1,000 new ac- 
counts to the 
books. But the 
immediate bene- 
fits were by no 
means the most 
important. 


in connection: with three spring water 
service stands installed in rooms which 
had been added to the bank’s work- 
space, and which, accordingly, were 
not equipped with the bubbler foun- 
tains which supplied the rest of the 
bank. The water service was costing 
$18 a month for the three stands, and 
$4 a month for cups, or a total of over 
$260 during the year. 


Bubbler fountains were installed at a 


cost of about $120. They are neater, 
cleaner, require no cups or emptying of 
waste water; and the saving was $130 
the first year and will be $250 each year 
hereafter. 


As far as the storeroom records are 


concerned, they are also kept with an 
aim to economy in the storing of 
supplies. 


In our storeroom, the shelf spaces are 


numbered from left to right, and 
lettered from top to bottom. 


a 
b 
c 


1 2 
Balance Sheet Draft Requisition 
Blotters 19x24 Coin Boxes 
Foreign Collec- Customers’Checks 

tion Blank 
Letterheads Financial State- 
ment 
Adding Machine Deposit Tickets 
Tape 


For Finer Architecture=And Co-operation 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


Our customers and their friends took 


a new interest in our bank while view- 
ing this exhibit which meant so much 


to their community, and they un- 


consciously linked the bank insepara- 
bly with stability and co-operative 


progress in the community. The con- 
test itself inspired enthusiasm for 


The display in the lobby and the winner of first prize 


THE BURROUGHS 
An alphabetical list of supplies is 


‘posted in a convenient place in the 


storeroom, showing the location of al] 
articles by number and letter, so that 
anything can be found without 4 
moment’s hesitation: 


Adding Machine Tape........1E 
Balance Sheet—Form 3...... 1A 
Blotters—desk—18 x 24...... 1B 
Customers’ Folding Checks... .2C 
Deposit Tickets—small....... 2E 


Draft Requisition —Form 6... .2A 
Envelopes—stamped 2 cent, 


Foreign Collection Letter Blank 

Financial Statement......... 2D 


For example, by reference ‘to the 
posted list you see that draft requisi- 
tions— Form 6—are stored in 2A, and 
they can be found instantly. 

It is true that a stock record such as 
we maintain requires considerable time 
to keep up, but it has been our experi- 
ence that the saving in time to the 
purchasing agent alone more than 
justifies its existence, not to mention 
savings in time and money that accrue 
to all departments as the result. 


artistic architecture and a finer spirit 
of community development. And that 
inspiration went far toward establish- 
ing the Lake Shore Bank, as well as 
the Chicago Tribune, permanently 
among the leaders of thought along 
the lines of civic advancement. 
Eighteen hundred architects re- 
sponded and more than 200 drawings 
were submitted in the competition. 
Three prize-win- 


ning designs were 
produced. The 
drawings were 
shown in the main 
lobby, basement 
and second floor. 

An awakened 
appreciation of 
art, despite the 
rapid growth of 
Chicago, has cre- 
ated a demand 
for more beauti- 
ful buildings 
throughout the 
city. This recog- 
nition of the need 
of beauty as ex- 
pressed in the 
modern treat- 
ment of the sky- 
scraper will be 
reflected in the 
Tribune’s home. 
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Balance in the Bank’s Bond Account 
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Three Basic Principles Are Proper Proportion of Types of 
Securities, Geographical Diversification and Ready Market 


“AND so it seems to me’’—it was 


i\ Mr. Murray, president of the 
bank, speaking at the regular Wednes- 
day night meeting of the finance com- 
mittee —“‘it seems to me that this bond 
they have offered us is particularly 
good and that we ought to take on a 
block of at least ten or fifteen. The 
other issue we were considering, those 
public utility 6s at 95, are mighty good, 
too; but taking it all in all, I for one like 
this 7 per cent industrial issue better 
and it is these bonds we ought to take 
on, I think.” 

The small man over in the corner 
who had just dropped in— Mr. Chase, 
un influential director and himself a 
heavy buyer of bonds—rose and asked 
if he might speak a few words. “I 
don’t often come to these meetings,” 
he said, ‘“‘and so am not particularly 
familiar with what the bank has been 
buying during the past few months, 
and with just exactly what is in our 
investment account at the present 
time. Both of the bonds described by 
Mr. Murray seem to me to be first-class 
securities in every way and _ highly 
suitable for our investment account; 
but as to which one we buy, that I 
think should be determined at least to 
some extent by the amount of that 
particular type of bond we are carrying 
at the present time. Can you tell me, 


.Mr. Murray, at least roughly, what 


part of our total consists of industrial 
bonds and what part of utilities?” 

Mr. Murray seemed a little surprised 
al the question. “No,” he began 
slowly, “I’m afraid that offhand I can’t 
tell you that, even roughly. Here, 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Dresser & Escher, New York City 


however,” he reached down into the 
drawer, “is a complete list. It won’t 
take us but a minute to look it over 
and see what are the percentages you 
are interested in knowing about.” 

It developed that of the total some- 
thing like 65 per cent consisted of 
industrial bonds, all of them of first- 
class concerns, and 20 per cent of bonds 
of utility companies, the balance being 
made up of railroad bonds and a few 
foreign governments. 

Mr. Chase pushed back his chair. 
“I’m not a member of the finance 
committee —”’ he said. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Chase! Go ahead!”’ 

“But as you gentlemen know, I buy 
a good many bonds myself. If J had 
to choose between these two issues I 
should not, in view of what we have 
just found, buy this 7 per cent indus- 
trial issue, but should rather take the 
public utility bonds. It isn’t that I 
consider them any better than the 
others but simply that our total is 
already made up more than half of 
industrial issues, while the amount of 
this other type of bond we hold, which 
we all agree is an excellent type of 
bond, is comparatively small. If I 


were doing this buying, I should take ~ 


on the bonds of the type of which we 
hold relatively so few, rather than the 
ones which at present already consti- 
tute so substantial a proportion of our 
total holdings.” 

Exactly the condition described 
above prevails in the case of only too 


many banks. The individual issues 
offered by salesmen or through the 
mail are scrutinized with the greatest 
care and only the very best issues are 
actually bought; but the net result of 
the buying in only too many cases is 
a hodgepodge of investment bonds, 
each one good enough, but the whole . 
without any balance or proportion. 
In this particular case it happened that 
too large a part of the whole was in 
industrial bonds. In another case, too 
large a proportion of the whole might 
be in utilities or in rails or in foreign 
governments or in something else. 
Comparatively rare, as a matter of 
fact, is the account built up along defi- 
nite lines or with a definite policy 
that about such-and-such a proportion 
is to be kept invested in this or that 
type of bond. Sometimes a bank will 
start out that way but almost invari- 
ably after a while the lines of division 
become fainter and fainter, the propor- 
tion of the whole invested in this or 
that type of bond becoming more and 
more a matter of chance. 

Now while the investment require- 
ments of each particular bank vary 
with the conditions under which that 
bank does business, there are certain 
well-defined principles which govern 
or ought to govern a bank’s investment 
in bonds. 

The very first of these principles, of 
course, is that a bank’s holdings should 
be divided up between various types 
of securities. Never by any chance 
should there be two-thirds or three- 
quarters of one kind of bond, indus- 
trials, for instance, with the small 
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balance divided up between ails, 
utilities and governments. Not, of 
course, that the total must be equally 
distributed between these different 
kinds of bonds and the same amount 
of each held. Many banks, as a matter 
of fact, don’t like foreign governments 
or utilities ‘or some other kind of bond 
and refuse to buy them altogether. 
That, naturally, is up to the bank 
itself—to those responsible for the 
investment of that bank’s funds. The 
principle, in other words, isn’t that 
this kind of a bond must be bought or 
that that’ kind of a bond must be 
bought, but that whatever is bought 
—whatever is decided upon as being 
the right thing to buy — must be bought 
in reasonable and proper proportion. 
If the finance committee of the bank, 
for instance, decides to buy nothing 
but utilities and rails, let them buy a 
reasonable proportion of each, not, 
say, 90 per cent of the one and 10 per 
cent of the other. And as more money 
becomes available for investment, as 
each purchase is made, let these pur- 
chases be made with due regard to the 
preservation of the balance originally 
decided upon. 

There are cases, of course, of banks 
that limit their investments to one kind 
of bond. That, as a rule, is due to 
special conditions under which the 
bank operates, and in such cases is 
entirely advisable and correct. Where, 
however, such a policy merely reflects 
the personal opinion of some one man 
strongly influential in the placing of the 
bank’s funds, it is anything but a good 
thing, or for that matter, to put it 
plainly, a safe thing. No bank, for 
instance, is going to get into very 
much trouble by confining its invest- 
ments to Liberty bonds. Unfortu- 
nately, however, where we find this one- 
class bond investment account, it is 
seldom made up of such things as 
Liberty. More likely it is a case of 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith having a per- 


- sonal preference for railroad equip- 


ments or some such thing and, con- 
sidering that basket particularly safe, 
putting all his eggs in that 
basket. Rarely, from any 
standpoint, is it a good thing. 

The second important prin- 
ciple only too often overlooked 
in the making of the invest- 
ments of many banks is that 
not only should the account be 
divided up between different 
types of bonds but that there 
should be geographical diversi- 
fication as well. Itisn’t enough, 
for instance, to divide up the 
account between railroads, 
utilities and industrials and 
then to have all the railroads 


in one section of the country, all the 
utilities in another section and so on. 
A crop failure, perchance, or the de- 
velopment of untoward conditions in 
any particular industry may very easily 
put the investment account of that 
bank into an unpleasant position, a 
position into which it would never get 
were this principle of dividing geo- 
graphically, as well as by classes, 
strictly observed. 

Anyone who has ever sold bonds to 
banks whose buying is carefully done, 
knows how often thoroughly attrac- 
tive offerings are turned down purely 
on the ground that the bank feels that 
its investments in that particular 


section or in that particular industry - 


are already in sufficient volume in 
proportion to the whole. 

Another basic principle, and one 
which is never under any circumstances 
slighted by the bank whose bond 
buying is done with particular care, is 
that a considerable part of the total 
bond investment must be in securities 
which can be not only converted into 
cash immediately, but converted into 
cash ata price which will not cause a loss. 
It is quite true, of course, that banks, 
like individual investors, buy bonds for 
profit and that where a profit is sought, 
at least some slight degree of risk must 
be taken. Not in the least, however, 
does that alter the principle that while 
bonds that fluctuate in price may 
properly be taken into the investment 
account of a bank, a substantial part 


of that investment must be put into. 


things—short term notes, for instance 
—in which the probability of deprecia- 
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tion is so slight as to be practically 
negligible. Even when investments 
have been carefully selected, it fre- 
quently happens that a bank, under 
the necessity of quickly raising a large 
amount of ready money, is obliged to 
take some mighty unpleasant losses in 
its bond account. Such losses very 
rarely happen, however, where the 
proper proportion of very short term 
paper of high grade concerns is to be 
found in the account. Due perhaps 
to entirely unforeseen circumstances, 
some of the bonds purchased may be 
down in price, but always there will 
be enough else of the character men- 
tioned which can be sold without loss 
or at a loss so slight as to be of litile 
account. The difference between a 
bank whose investment account is 
such that the sudden raising of a con- 
siderable amount of money may mean 
a considerable amount of loss, and a 
bank whose investment account is such 
that at any moment at least.a substan- 
tial part of it can be sold at a close 
quotation, is simply the difference be- 
tween a bank where the investment 
account is properly run and one where 
it isn’t. 

Bonds of very short maturity, o/ 
course, provide the answer. Tempting 
as it may be in these days of rising 
bond prices for a bank to buy nothing 
but long term issues, it must be borne in 
mind always that long term bonds can 
go down as well as up. And that if 
the danger of loss is to be avoided, the 
thing to do is to buy a considerable 
proportion of bonds of such short term 
that, practically speaking, they can at 
any moment be sold at close to the 
original price. 

That doesn’t, of course, make for 
big profits in the bond account, but it 
doesn’t make for big losses either. 

As to the question as to whether a 
bank ought to buy listed or unlisted 
securities, that is settled by the 
shrewdest of bank bond buyers 
not along the lines of whether 
a bond is or is not listed on some 
stock exchange, but along the 
lines of whether the particular 
bond in question has or has not 
an active and ready market. 
Many so-called listed bonds have 
practically no market at all. 
Many unlisted bonds have a 
market in which hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth can 
be sold instantly at the closest 
kind of quotation. The real 
question, as a matter of fact, 
isn’t at all whether a bond is 
listed or unlisted. The real 
question is the breadth of the 
market that actually exists for 
| that bond. Investigate it. 
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Employment Uncle Sam’s Big Bank 


Periodic Overload of Service for the Government Imposes 
Special Personnel Problems in New York’s Federal Reserve 


EW persons outside of the Federal 

Reserve banks realize the vast 
volume of work performed by them 
annually for the United States 
Government. In their ca- 
pacity as fiscal agents 
for the Treasury they 
are called upon fre- 
quently to handle 
operations which 
necessitate the al- 
most over-night 
addition, to cer- 
tain departments, 
of literally hun- 
dreds of trained 
workers. To be 
prepared to meet 
such demands requires 
an unusual organization. 

The Treasury recently 
made such a demand on the 
Reserve banks when it began 
the redemption of the Victory notes 
and the War Savings stamps. This 
redemption, one of many involving 
the handling of several million 
individual securities with values run- 
ning into the billions, required an 
immediate increase of the working 
forces in each bank. Moreover, these 
clerks are often required to work long 
hours in confined spaces, and special 
measures must be taken to insure their 
health and welfare. 

It is interesting to follow the employ- 
ment methods of the Reserve banks 
in preparing for and meeting these 
sudden requests to handle large finan- 
cial operations for the government. 
It is interesting also to follow their 
welfare methods in the handling of 
such large forces of clerks engaged 
mainly in the routine tasks—sorting, 
listing, counting, and other monoto- 
nous tasks involved in the exchange 
and redemption of security issues. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the largest of the twelve such 
institutions, furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample because about one-third of the 
operations of the Reserve system cen- 
ters at the New York bank. From a 
low point of about 2,500 employees 
last year this bank was forced suddenly 
to enlarge its personnel to well over 
3,000 employees, largely to handle the 
Treasury operations incidental to the 
redemptions which began in December 
and January. 

Like most other banks and business 
houses, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has a waiting list of pros- 
pective employees. From this list. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Just a few of the 3,000— all set for a dance 


which usually averages about 200 
names, the employment office is able 
to select on short notice the necessary 
persons to satisfy ordinary requests 
for additional workers. However, 
when large numbers of routine workers 
are requested on comparatively short 
notice, as happens periodically in con- 
nection with the Treasury financial 
operations, special efforts are necessary 
to secure a sufficient force in the time 
available At such periods the em- 
ployment agencies of the financial 
district are notified and, with the 
assistance of these and of newspaper 
advertisements in New York and 
Brooklyn, the required number is 
quickly recruited. 

Applicants for positions receive a 
thorough physical examination. This 
is necessary to satisfy the physical 
requirements laid down by the insur- 
ance company with which the bank 
carries group insurance for all its 
employees. Other than the necessary 
tests for stenographers and typists, 
however, no mental or psychological 
tests are attempted. The applicant’s 
written application, references from 
other employers or from teachers, and 
a careful personal interview by trained 
employment workers serve this pur- 
pose to best advantage. 

In most of the banking depart- 
ments where clerks with banking 
experience are required, the new em- 
ployees in most cases are persons who 
have held somewhat similar positions 


elsewhere. 
the bank, however, previous banking 
experience is not essential. 


In many departments of 


New em- 
ployees for such departments 
often are high school or 
college graduates without 
previous~ business ex- 
perience of any sort. 
This latter class 
must necessarily 
undergo certain 
training before 
assignment to 
positions in the 
bank’s transit, 
stenograp hic, 
country collection 
or other depart- 
ments where the work 
is of a similar routine 
character. To train such 
employees the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York main- 
tains classes for the instruction of 
young girls and boys newly hired. 

The girls’ training class spends a 
period of two weeks or longer on a 
curriculum which includes lessons in 
the basic principles of their new work, 
adding machine technic and _ prac- 
tice, check sorting, block running and. 
proving, transit letter writing, and the 
elements of touch typing. By the 
end of the probationary period, pre- 
viously inexperienced employees are 
qualified to assume positions in the 
large departments of the bank. 

Similarly the page boys and mes- 
sengers are given a course covering the 
rules of the bank, the geography of its 
various departments, meaning of the 
Federal Reserve system, elementary 
study of bank organization, use of the 
telephone, courtesy, taking instruc- 
tion, care of desks, and adding machine 
practice. This simple course, followed 
by a period of service as pages and 
messengers, fits young boys for pro- 
motion to junior clerkships in com- 
paratively short time. 

In addition to these classes the 
bank fosters enrollment in educational 
courses by employees. It has co- 
operated with girls still attending high 
school to the extent of allowing them 
to alternate weeks of bank work and 


‘school attendance, and it maintains a 


special class of young men in training 
for higher positions. This latter group, 
composed in part of selected recent 
college graduates and in part of regular 
employees who have shown particular 
aptitude, spends a portion of its time 
working in the various departments of 
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the bank in turn and a portion in class- 
room work. 

Employees who enroll for courses in 
a selected group of educational insti- 
tutions specializing in accounting, 
banking, economics and allied studies, 
are encouraged in their efforts by an 
offer to repay to them upon successful 
completion of the course an amount 
equal to half the tuition cost. Several 
hundred employees avail themselves 
of this offer annually and the benefits 
of the courses are usually reflected in 
their work for the bank and in their 
promotion to better positions. 

The welfare work of the bank, other 
than that pertaining to health, vaca- 
tions and education, is left so far as 
possible to the employees themselves, 
under indirect supervision only. This 
bank has learned that much good can 
be accomplished by the employees for 
their own good where such work might 
fail if undertaken by the bank directly. 

The New York Reserve Bank allows 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, grants 
sick leaves for reasonable periods with 
full pay, allows a half day each month 
for perfect attendance, and maintains 
a thoroughly equipped medical office 
and staff for the office treatment of 


T IS easy enough to make a conven- 

tional market survey foreither a bank 
or a mercantile establishment, but such 
survey means little unless it points the 
way to further analysis. Nor is this 
deeper analysis by itself of any value. 
Ingenuity must be used in following it 
up, and real brain work must go into 
its application. 

The orthodox survey often consists 
merely of charts and tables of popula- 
tion showing the estimated numbers of 
persons in each financial class, the 
average family incomes, the potential 
saving power, possible number and 
volume of checking accounts, and so 
on. Many banks have conducted such 
investigations—and then made no use 
whatever of the information, simply 
because it had no tangible working 
basis hitched to it. It did not go far 
enough to suggest a real campaign. 

It has recently been my lot to study 
a number of market analyses made by 
big industrial concerns, and their appli- 
cation to the bank field is not difficult. 
At the risk of seeming extreme in spots 
—for banks are still conservative de- 
spite the many new-business depart- 
ments among such institutions —I shall 
try to adapt some of the industrial 
ideas. Modern banking is 50 per cent 
salesmanship anyhow. The bank has 
its markets as surely as the merchant 
and manufacturer, and just as truly 
are there inside: ways to reach that 
market through advertising and sales- 


Suggestions for 


minor ailments, for diagnosis, for 
disease prevention, for keeping in 
touch with employees on sick leave 
and for fostering the practice of proper 
hygienic measures at home and in the 
bank. Various women are also em- 
ployed to advise and assist the women, 
to help them in their vacation plans, 
to control their activities, and to serve 
as matrons of the women’s rooms. 

But in most matters of welfare and 
recreation the bank merely co-operates 
with the employees’ organization. This 
club has an educational committee 
which promotes enrollment in study 
courses, advises employees on educa- 
tional matters, and acts as the medium 
through which -the tuition refunds 
come. It has an athletic committee 
with sub-committees for the various 
sports through which are organized 
and trained teams to compete with 
other bank teams. This club also 
maintains at its own expense bowling 
alleys for the use of all employees of 
the bank. The club has an enter- 
tainment committee which arranges 
for periodic entertainments, dances, 
theater parties, field days and outings. 
The Federal Reserve Club Magazine, 
a publication solely for the employees, 


Exploring the 


By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


manship concentrated on the'right spots. 

I am speaking chiefly of direct adver- 
tising through the mails and of personal 
salesmanship and publicity, though to 
some extent the same principles apply 
to newspaper campaigns. To pull to 
its full possibilities, copy must be built 
on a study of the people. So long as no 
such study is made, the same folders 
and circular letters will go to all classes 
alike; yet when an adequate research is 
made, many new openings are seen for 
each segregated type of prospect for the 
bank’sservice. The bank’s field for serv- 
ice will expand in all its department. 

I shall not deal in this article with 
advertising copy, however, but with 
the ramifications of the bank’s market 
itself. 

Consider first the fundamental that 
most money is spent or invested in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of definite 
impulses. A woman has some well- 
defined motive when she buys a coat. 
It may be the actual need for protec- 
tion against the weather, or perhaps 
it is pride, ambition, or something else. 
Likewise the man who comes to the 
bank to open a checking or savings ac- 
count has something in the back of his 
head. It isn’t merely a desire to turn 
the money over to the bank and let 
it lie there. He sees something more 
or less tangible which he will gain. 
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is edited by members of the club, but is 
supported financially by the bank. 
It serves a useful purpose in the large 
and ever-changing personnel as 4 
medium for the education of em- 
ployees, for their general instruction 
on matters of interest at the bank, and 
for their inspiration and amusement. 
Issued monthly it is distributed to ail 
members of the employees’ club, « 
large proportion of the total personne! 
of the bank. 

As the Reserve bank is now situated 
for the most part in rented quarters. 
it has little space available for recres- 
tional purposes. However, in the new 
building which will be completed 
within the year, space will be set aside 
for such uses. Outside of the rest rooin 
for women employees containing « 
small fiction library, and the cafeteria 
under control of the women employees 
where they get lunches at cost, practi- 
cally no space is assigned now to 
purely employee activities. Plans for 
the use of space so assigned in the new 
building have not yet materialized but 
there probably will be rest rooms. 
lunch rooms, classrooms, and other 
accommodations for the comfort and 
convenience of employees. 


Bank’s Market 


Motives, then, underlie the discov- 
ery of new customers and the develop- 
ment of old ones. Find the people's 
motives and use your new-business- 
getting psychology on them—and you 
have more and better customers. 

But different types of people have 
different motives, though similar groups 
have the same general motives con- 
stantly repeating themselves; so that 
once you get your community sepa- 
rated into its component groups the 
same sets of motives will assert them- 
selves year after year. The problem is 
not one of getting up new advertising 
copy continually. You merely have to 
keep your groups up to date. Nor is 
this a task to tax the ingenuity of the 
advertising man, or to burden the 
bank’s expense. 

Let me cite an instance of negative 
bank market analysis. A certain bank 
for thirteen years has sent me periodic 
circular matter urging me to start a 
savings account and thus pave the way 
to the first payment on a home of my 
own. The eloquent folders, however. 
aroused within me only mild amusc- 
ment. Ordinary supervision of the 
mailing list would have brought out the 
fact that I was already a home-owner 
and that all this advertising matter was 
waste so far as I was concerned. My 
impulses lay in a different direction. 
but to this bank I was just a name. 
My impulses hadn’t been dug out and 
capitalized. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Reaching Your Prospects “En 


How a Chicago Bank Makes Profitable Use of House-to-house 
Monthly Distribution of Its Savings Advertising Material 


Dee quite a while, financial adver- 
tisers as a whole have been clas- 
sifying their advertising efforts and 
appropriations under these general 
heads—newspaper, poster (including 
ear cards), direct-by-mail, solicitation, 
employees’ contests, magazine, motion 
picture, and one 
or two other 
minor divisions. 
It has remained 
for a chosen few 
to add, and in 
most cases to in- 
clude near the 
beginning, that 
division entitled 
‘mass or house- 
to-house distri- 
bution.” 

The Peoples 
Stock Yards 


A. T. Huizinga, adver- 

Stock Yards Seate Bank, 

t tate Ba: 

State Bank has 
employed this 


method for the distribution of savings 


literature for many years. We believe 
that we are one of the pioneers in the 
field and to this practice we give the 
credit for a large part of our growth. 
For at least five years nearly every 
campaign and drive for new savings 
business has been built around a house- 
to-house distribution of literature. 
The success of these campaigns has led 
us to employ the mass distribution 
of advertising matter more frequently 
every year until we finally made it a 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


monthly proposition. Last year we 
covered our whole immediate and 


. tributary territory every month, which 


required 30,000 circulars on each dis- 
tribution, and are so well satisfied with 
the results that we have contracted 
for a still larger distribution for twelve 
times during 1923. 

The big advantages of the house- 
to-house distribution of advertising 
matter, as I see them, are these: 

It does away with the cost of obtain- 
ing, compiling and maintaining mailing 
lists. It requires no envelopes. It 
saves the cost of addressing, stuffing, 
sealing and stamping. The cost of 
distribution never exceeds four-tenths 
of a cent per copy. It excludes all 
waste due to changes of address. It 
immediately includes every new resi- 
dent in your territory. It can be made 
even more timely than direct mail. It 
reaches every household in your terri- 
tory, covering all of your true savings 
prospects, and is accurate when con- 
ducted by areliable distributing agency. 

In comparing direct-by-mail with 
mass distribution, some advertising 
men are likely to assert that in the 
house-to-house method the circular 
will meet the fate of the score of other 
pieces stuffed in the mail box—that it 
will be dropped in the apartment ves- 
tibule with the meat market ads and the 
fire sale sheets. All that I can say is 


that it will if it looks like them. Sim- 
ply the fact that it is enclosed in an 
envelope with a one or two cent stamp 
may assure its admission into the house 
but will not save it from the waste- 
basket if it has no ee 
or holding value. 

The best recommendation for mass 
distribution of savings literature is the 
fact that a bank can reach two or three 
times as many homes just as effectively 
for the same amount of money as it, 
puts into a direct-by-mail campaign. 
In all fairness to direct-by-mail it 
must be said that it has its own 
field that cannot be touched by the 
house-to-house distribution of adver- 
tising matter. But for the general 
savings appeal, I, for one, believe in 
mass distribution. 


A ‘Department Store’’ 
Idea; Other Comment 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


9 Hanover Street, New York 


HE so called mass plan of house- 

to-house distribution of advertising 
materials is being used by banks to 
an increasing extent. The Peoples 
Stock Yards State Bank of Chicago, 
has been signally successful with this 
form of advertising and I am glad to 
have had this opportunity to present 
Mr. Huizinga’s analysis of its appli- 
cation. 
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OS ANGELES 1s the world capital of 1 
the motion picture industry—ten years ' 

ago a new venture, today fifth among the 
great industnes of ‘the United States. 
When the acid test of war was applied to - 
all industries, the Government recognized 
the making of films as an essential The 
important status of the industry was proven 
by the issuance of a permit for the construc- 
tion of a new million dollar plant in Los 
Angeles 
Sunlight is the most vital factor in film pro- 
duction. Los Angeles has 85% of the great 
est possible total of sunshine That 1s why 
more and more of the great motin picture 
plants are coming to Los Angeles 
Last year Los Angeles-made films produced 
a revenue of #25,000,000. Nature has made 
this city incomparable for film production 
No place in the world can compete with Los 
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rus), Steamer Trunks 
Cent Rede Tame 
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Sojourners in Florida or California! 


nein jes for her championship as the center Rental per Month: At these small prices you can ill afford to take the 
of the great motion picture industry . nsk of losing your chenshed keepsakes— 


-.% FIRST NATIONAL The First 
, .BANK VAULTS | Bank 


“One day thru the primeval woods 
A calf walked home as good calves should 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf 


And o’er this crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent.” 


Lets follow that cow path too 

To rid sow thistles and wild oats 
Milk cows, feed hogs and sheep. 

Or else the weeds wil! get our goats 


Now thatie more truth than poetry 


Fig. 1. Two boosters for local industry, and what the inside of a storage vault looks like 
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Eacu in its own way, the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank and the First 
National Bank of Petersburg, N. D., 
are boosting their own communities 
in their respective ads reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 1). It’s always a good 
thing to do if there’s anything in your 
community worth boosting. 


Ir isn’t very often that a bank 
shows a picture of its storage room. 
One reason for this is that it is hard to 
make a halftone cut that will show up 


“Mercanti 


- 


clearly when printed on the ordinary 
rough newspaper stock. The First 
National of Detroit, was able to use a 
halftone picture of its storage vault 
(Fig. 1) because the ad appeared in the 
Detroit Saturday Night which is printed 
on smooth paper. 


Recarpinc the “department store’ 
bank ad of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis (Fig. 2), Sam P. Judd, 
publicity manager, writes: 

“IT submit the enclosed samples to you 


Service” 


HE M ile Trust Company is an in- 
stitution unique in that it can serve 
your firm or corporation, and your family i in 

any financial capacity. 


@ Through the excellent service facilities of 
nine departments, all located in the same 
building, under one general management, and 
each in charge of a competent officer, we arc 
now serving more than 100,000 patrons. We 
believe this mass recommendation is worthy of 
your notice, and we 

ally invite you 


to become one of 
our patrons. 


The Financial Department 
Can Serve You 


‘ IS department offers a general banking service. 
ling of checking accounts. 
@ Certificates of deposit and exchange are issued. 
notes and drafts are collected, and a complete financial 
service is given by a trained staff, housed in a per- 
fectly equipped building—the largest individual bank 
building in the United States. 


» ve will explain this service at 
ill you grant him an interview. 
og your or ours 


SAVE 
A Safe Place to Buy Bonds 


EFORE we offer a 
pew to the invest- 
ing public it must 

five the scrutiny 
7 experts, men who 
in mind at all times the 
fundamental requirement—safety A diversified list 
of is always on hand Write or call for 
detailed information. 

Bond Department 


Do You Want to Borrow on 
Property? 

WwW EH ized v for 
ening of real at 

on! 

proportionate security J 


No Delay — We Lend Our Own Funds 
Real Estate Loan Department 


Who Handles Your Realty? 


ANY St. Louis property 
owners have found it io 
able to place their income 
erties in the hands of our FReal 
Estate Department 
@ We handle oll details, such as 


repairs, rent collections, pay- 

ments and insurance, and buy and sell property for 

our clients. We offer the com service of a real 

por dn agency, with the security of a Trust 
Company 


Exploded Alibi Number 1 


TCant Save. 
on My Salary 


re sure? We are becoming familiar Savi 
that excuse, and familiarity is oaengs 


ing 
@ You may honestly believe your salary won't 
stretch another point, but suppose, for instance. 
~ rent was raised $10 a month. You would 
= a way, to poy it. What if your salary was 
wced $10 a month? You would find a way 
to pap ends meet. 
@ These things have happened, so it won't take 
much imagination on vour part to make believe 
vour rent has been raised, starting the. first of 
the month. Then pay that $10 into a Mercan- 
tile savings account. Try it, and see what it 
sloes to old alibi number 


Savings Department 


What About Your Will? 


T IS a paper of the utmost importance, forit Trust 
tel vou wish your estate to be 

tributed. It also specifies who shall distribute 

@ The Mercantile Trust Company. with its 

perpetual existence and 


experience, is 


well qualified to act as Executor and Trustee 
per your Will Consult our Trust Officers. 


Trust Department 
What Is a “Corporation” 
Department 
HIS department co-operates i 
ia the mrganieation of coo. eration 
perations, and performs expert 
secretarial work. It acts a, 


transfer agent, registrar, and as custodian of 
securities for corparations, firms and individuals 


@ Patrons may deposit securities of all kinds 
here, and all details, such as chpping coupons, 
buying and selling securities on order, taxes, 
ete., will be attended to by experts. The total 
value of securities now held for clients amounts 
to $57.022.613 91 


Rent a Safe Deposit Box—$5 a et Protects Safe 
i 


Fig. 2. A “department store’’ bank ad 


THE BURROUGHS 


as something rather new in financia| 
advertising. While other banks offer- 
ing a diversified ‘department store’ 
service have run individual advertise- 
ments along this line, I don’t believe 
bank has ever adopted the policy for 
any length of time. 

“We have been running this kind of 
copy for three months, and all of our 
advertising, with the exception of clas- 
sified real estate, is run inside the same 
border. Investment, savings, trust, 
and all services are touched, not in 
regular order, but according to what 


~ we have to sell. By grouping these 


departments we are able to justify ihe 
larger space, 260 lines by five columns. 
This space, slightly over a half pave, 
dominates the whole page, and puts 
over an impression of size that the 
smaller pieces of copy, strung out 
through the paper, could never put over. 

“These advertisements appear every 
day from Monday to Friday, and never 
on the financial page. Here we are 
violating another old principle of finan- 
cial advertising, as bond and invest- 
ment offerings are frequently listed in 
our copy. We do not believe that 
investment advertising has come so 
near to the classified state that the 
prospective investor reads the financial 
page to the exclusion of the rest of ihe 
paper. 

“We have not used this form long 
enough to gauge it in concrete results, 
and being financial advertising, it will 
always be hard to check up. However, 
from increased favorable comment, 
local and sectional, we think it a suc- 
cess.” 


Tuenre are three principal ways to get 
trust business, as follows: 

1. By newspaper advertising. 

2. By direct-mail literature. 

3. By personal solicitation. 

These three methods all have their 
advantages, and in many cases all 
three are used to advantage, supple- 
menting each other. 

Newspaper advertising of trust func- 
tions educates the general public on 
the subject which is unfamiliar to a 
large number of persons. When you 
set out to educate a particular class or 
a special list of persons and cultivate 
them intensively with the object of 
securing their trust business for your 
institution, there is nothing better than 
direct-mail trust literature. 

Personal solicitation of trust busi- 
ness gets the best results when it is 
backed up by other forms of advertis- 
ing. But the work must be done by 
high grade men or women who are 
thoroughly familiar with fiduciary serv- 
ice, and it is of advantage also if they 
are good salesmen. It .is somewhat 
difficult to get just the right type of 
person to do this work of personal 
solicitation for the Trust Department. 
Consequently, for the average bank 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CHEVROLET 


for Economical Transportation 


The safest commodity to handle 
and finance is one that sells as rapidly 
as it can be stocked. 


This insures that rapid turnover 
of capital essential to satisfactory 
annual net income, and the limita- 
tion of frozen assets. 


In the automobile business, history 
proves that selling price largely 
determines the potential market, 
about 75% of all cars sold being 
priced under $1,000. 


The pronounced trend of public 
buying towards more economical 
transportation has recently more 
than doubled the sales of Chevrolet, 
the leading exponent of economical 
transportation. 


Because of full equipment and 
lower operating costs Chevrolet has 
attracted buyers of the class that 
heretofore bought cars of lower first 


price, but requiring additional equip- — 


ment to meet modern requirements, 
and proving less economical in 
operation. 


Chevrolet has also attracted buyers 
who have heretofore considered it 
necessary to pay much higher prices 


Why a Chevrolet Dealer Franchise Is 
Preferential from a Banking Viewpoint 


to secure desirable quality and to 
buy tonnage to ensure comfort. 


The obvious quality of Chevrolet, 
its riding ease, and its ability to 
hold the road at all speeds appeals 
to discriminating motorists able to 
pay higher prices. 


Drawing thus both from lower 
and higher price classes Chevrolet 
is making phenomenal progress. We 
propose to maintain its present leader- 
ship in sales of standard cars, and 
at all times to ensure a waiting list 
of actual orders. 


This condition makes every new 
Chevrolet instantly salable and is 
rapidly raising the secondhand 
value of our whole line of models, 
and the collateral value of all 
Chevrolets on time paper. 


We seek the interested co-opera- 
tion of bankers in securing and main- 
taining in every locality the best 


‘automobile distributive facilities. 


We are in a position to prove that 
the Chevrolet franchise has the 
greatest potential profits, and is 
therefore best for the dealer and 


_ most advantageous for the banker. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 
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Check 


&g ee The pointer slides with a smooth, positive action to 
a | the words you want on the dial. Then a single stroke 
| of handle writes such compounds as ‘“T'wo Thousand,”’ 
| or ‘“Three Hundred,”’ or ‘‘Four Dollars,’’ or ‘‘Seven 
Cents’’— both words at once. That’s speed, isn’t it? 


PROTOD-Greenbac 
4 ee Forgery-Proof Drafts. One drop 
Pete of acid makes the whole check “‘VOID.”’ 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The words are ‘‘shredded’’ through t 
paper in ‘wo colors of ink, t¢ 
famous Todd Li 
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itedtwo words at once 


v| 
lo. 1950) 


Protegpgraph Check Writer, to protect the amount; 
PRO®D-Greenbac Forgery-Proof Checks and Drafts 
(restriffed and safeguarded like bank notes) to protect 
payee name, number, date and signature—that’s the 
Todd@stem of check protection. Purchasersreceivean 


Insurance Policy for $10,000 


‘ough t insuring your bank and your depositors, 
f ink, t or your correspondent banks, jointly, 
odd Li against loss or lawsuit. 


Send the coupon with bank letterhead 
for samples of the two-words-at-a-time 
writing and PROTOD-Greenbac checks 
and drafts with the magic ‘‘VOIDS.” 


PROTECTOGRAPH CO., INC. 


(Established 1899) 
86 University Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Star Adding Machine 


Twenty-seven 


Dial—Exact Size 


Double Speed—Two 
Words at a Stroke 


Topp 
PROTECTOGRAPH 
Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send exhibits as specified. 
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Icing, 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY PAPERS 


ORK well done, the appropriate word spoken at the right 

time, the intelligent selection of materials to meet exacting 
requirements—from such acts all derive a pleasurable satisfaction 
that is difficult to express. 


q 
> 
7 


To assist the purchasing agent in a proper selection of papers 
that will effectively back up the numerous office requirements, 
we have defined the Byron Weston Company products as follows: 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For com- 
county and state records. For the accounting mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
of large corporations and financial institutions. deeds and all documents necessitating printing 


d writing. 
WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For fla~ 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with a hinge. WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
in the paper. requirements developed by machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 
A splendid writing and printing paper at-a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examinatior. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A BARGAIN IN 
BANK FIXTURES 


As we are moving into larger 
quarters our 
MARBLE AND BRONZE 
COUNTER SCREEN 
is inadequate, so we are offering 
it for sale. 


It is in excellent condition and 
can be obtained at a most favor- 
able price. 


Photographs and full description 
sent on request. 


NOW IN USE. CAN BE SEEN SET UP 


ASBURY PARK TRUST CO. Asbury Park, N. J. 
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That Something-for-Nothing 
Complex 


(Continued from page 11) 


entirely upon its own merits— not just 
because the bank says it is a good thing 
to use. 

So a one-paragraph publicity story, 
if it is pertinent—if it really tends to 
sell the bank—may have more value 
than a ten-inch, four-column ad. But 
if it is not pertinent —if it does not sell 
the bank—I do not believe that it is 
worth the effort expended upon it. 

And it takes real work to get pub- 
licity. 

Editors do not run publicity stories 
out of the goodness of their hearts — or 
to fill space—or to save them ihe 
trouble of writing something thein- 
selves. They run stories because they 
believe their readers will like them. 

In short, in order to “get by” the 
editor, a story must possess suflicic it 
reader interest to tend to persuade tiie 
reader of the publication to continie 
to buy that publication. 

In the eyes of the editor, a story must 
have a business-getting or busine: s- 
holding value for his publication equal 
to the value of the space the story 
occupies, if he is to run it in his paper. 

In order to get a publicity story 
“past the editor,”’ therefore, an adver- 
tising manager must instill into that 
story a reader interest sufficient ‘o 
make it of real value to the publication 
that runs it. 

And remember, “reader interes\”’ 
does not mean that a story must in- 
terest the people in your bank—it must 
interest the milkman and the car- 
penter, the broker and the ditch digger, 
the iceman and the telephone girl. 

It is in endeavoring to supply the 
necessary reader interest that many 
publicity men lose sight of the need of 
pertinent content—content that will 
sell the bank. The bathing beauty 
story and the bowling champion story, 
for instance, have reader interest — 
there is no question about that. But 
they do not sell the bank. The story 
of a new addition to your building, on 
the other hand, tends to sell the bank, 
but it has little reader interest. 

Right there is the why and wherefore 
of a real publicity man. It is his job 
to take every possible story which may 
tend to sell the bank, and to breathe 
into that story a real, live, gripping 
interest that will sell the story to the 
editor—and that will in turn sell the 
bank to the reader. 

“‘Arrangements have been made by 
the Blank Trust Company to take over 
the building next door, now occupied 
by Skinner and Company, tailors. The 
addition will be utilized to increase the 
size of the banking lobby and will make 
possible largely increased banking f:- 
cilities, especially in the savings depar'- 
ment. The new addition will be 
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ready for operation about June 1.” 
Well, the city editor might give you a 

remote corner of the financial page for 

that paragraph (provided he had a note 

to renew at your bank). But even if it 

were printed, you would have no assur- 

ance that the paragraph would be read. 
How would this sound— 


ONE-ARMED TAILOR QUITS 


Well-known Tailoring Firm To Go 
Out of Business 


BANK. TO TAKE 
OVER QUARTERS 


Will Enlarge Savings Facilities 


“Samuel Skinner, the famous one- 
armed tailor, is retiring from business 
after thirty-seven years of service. 

‘There is hardly a business man in this 
city who hasn’t marveled at Skinner’s 
skill in manipulating a tape measure 
with his teeth and his one good arm. 

“Years ago Mr. Skinner came to 
town with a pack on his back. He..” 

Would you read it? Would Mr. 
General Public read it? Of course he 
would —especially if it appeared on the 
front page, together with a picture of 
Skinner himself with a tape measure 


in his teeth. And just as Mr. General . 


Public got really interested in the 
article he would find that the Blank 
Trust Company was taking over the 
space occupied by the Skinner store — 
and then would follow five or six 
detailed paragraphs explaining the use 
to which the Blank Trust Company 
expected to put this new addition. 

Perhaps you will say that not every 
Mr. Skinner has but one arm, or holds 
his tape measure in his teeth. 

You are wrong. Every real publicity 
story has its one-armed Skinner, if you 
—or your publicity man—can find him. 

There is a point of real, live, human, 
reader interest connected with almost 
every incident or fact that you desire to 
get into print. One may have to hunt 
in the highways and byways, the alleys 
and the garbage cans to find it—but it 
is there, somewhere. And if your pub- 
licity man can’t find it, he won’t land 
the story. 

Of course, the ideal publicity story — 
such as that of Joe Mushash and his 
diamond —contains its reader interest 
in its very nature. But such coinci- 
dences are rare. 

Most bank publicity stories have to 
be manufactured from a matter-of-fact 
incident or from a commonplace situa- 
tion. The incident happens—the situa- 
tion exists. Astory based uponincident 
is a news story, possessing a time 
element, whereas a story based upon a 
situation is a feature story, and may 
be used at almost any time. 

Suppose one of your directors, 
becoming old and being well-heeled 
with the goods of this world, retires 


atrip to South America for that purpose. 


from active business life and resigns 
from your board. 

It is an incident—it is news.- 

Will the story sell your bank? 

Yes—because it will show the high 
business and personal character of a 
member of your directorate. 

Can it be made interesting enough to 
pass the editor? 

Yes—for your director’s hobby is 
raising rare orchids (a photo of the 
interior of his greenhouse will make 
wonderful “‘art’’) and after his retire- 
ment he expects to devote much of his 
time to accumulating varieties hitherto 
uncultivated. In fact, he is considering 


“MAY BRAVE JUNGLE 
FOR ELUSIVE BLOOMS 


Financier Retires From Business To 
Seek Rare Orchids” 


So writes the head-line artist—the 
story is “by” the editor. ‘Tucked 
away in the body of the story is the 
desired “‘selling’”’ copy —a résumé of the 
business career of your director, and 
mention of his high standing in the 
community and his many years of 
service upon your board. 

Here is a possible story, on the other 
hand, based upon a commonplace 
situation. 

In your lobby a guard stands day 
after day directing traffic, on the look- 
out for crooks, answering questions. 

Would a story about this guard tend 
to sell your bank? 

Yes—for he is giving service. He is 
helping people. 

Can it be made interesting? 

Yes—because your guard is con- 
stantly being asked questions — foolish, 
peculiar, pathetic, and now and then 
extremely laughable. 

If your publicity man is clever 
enough, he may be able to get a good- 
sized story in a Sunday supplement of 
the newspaper—a human-interest story 
purporting to be an interview with the 
guard, in which he tells, in humorous 
style, of the many “funny questions” 
which he is asked day after day — going 
on to describe how folks act in the 
lobby, citing amusing incidents, inter- 
esting “characters” and their peculi- 
arities, and the like—and all the while 
working into the whole the idea of 
courteous, friendly consideration of 
the public, and making frequent men- 
tion of various banking services. 

So it goes. Subjects for publicity 
stories are unlimited. But the subjects 
must sell the bank, and the treatment 
of those subjects must give them 
enough reader interest to sell the 
completed stories to the editor. 

And it isn’t always so easy. 

Publicity may be “something for 
nothing” —but it is generally obtained 
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Protect the 
purse strings 


By Super-Safety 
Insured Checks 


The World’s Safest Bank Checks 


Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks protect the Bank 
and the depositor from the 
menace of the check-raiser. 


They are made of the world’s 
best safety paper. 


They are insured in the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., for $1000.00 against loss 
through felonious or fraudulent 
alteration. 


They are protected individually 
by The William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, Inc. 


Bankers and depositors are 
entitled to this guaranteed 
protection. The cost is no 
more than for ordinary 
unsafe checks of similar 
quality of paper. Crooks 
avoid banks and checks 
that are so protected. 


Burns’ Each Check 
Detective Insured by 
Protection the Hartford 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
NEW YORK DENVER 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


only by good, hard work. 
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Here’s Value Giving — 

The 
Champion 
Home Safe 


Less in Larger Quantities 


If cost is the first consideration, the 
“Champion” is the very best “‘buy” for 
the money. It is NOT the lowest 

riced home safe that can be purchased. 

t IS, however, a safe exceptionally 
well made, price far below what a safe 
of this quality would ordinarily sell for. 
It represents maximum value-giving at 
the lowest possible price. 


The “Champion” is 314” long, 158” 
wide, 214” high. Constructed of heavy 
brass, nickel plated. Every working 
part is strongly riveted in place. 
Equipped with positive acting lock and 
the famous Ball Bearing Coin Slot 
Guard. Accepts all coins and bills. 
Stamped name plates only furnished 
at above price. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Ave. & West 103 St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Please send your catalog, price list and full 
particulars regarding the Champion Home Safe. 


Name of 
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WITH THE STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Vermont Feb. 22 Montpelier 
Mississippi May 8-9 Meridian 
Texas May 15-16 Dallas 
Missouri May 22-23 (Place not 
determined) 
Pennsylvania May 23-25 Atlantic City 
California May 23-26 Long Beach 
Kansas May 24-25 Hutchinson 
North Dakota June 27-28 Bismarck 
New York June 11-13 (Place not 
determined) 
South Dakota June 21-23 Rapid City 
Illinois June 26-27 (Place not 
determined) 
WYOMING 


USINESS conditions in Wyoming 

have improved over those of one 
year ago. There is a decidedly better 
feeling, not only among the bankers 
but among the producers as well. 
Livestock interests are much encour- 
aged, especially those persons who are 
growing sheep, because of the increase 
in the price of mutton and the ad- 
vance price on wool. 

We are disappointed that the values 
of cattle have not come back as it 
seems they should, but we do look for- 
ward to a better market during the 
current year. We are also hopeful 
that there will be some method de- 
vised by which the agriculturalists will 
be able to derive some profit over and 
above their expense of production. 
These are men off whom we all live, 
and unless they can see light ahead 
and be made to realize that they are 
going to receive a fair price for their 
labor and production, I am fearful they 
will not be in sympathy with those of 
us who work more with our brains than 
with our hands. It is more prudent 
to adopt corrective measures now when 
conciliation is possible than to attempt 
to do so after the wrong is irreparably 
done. 

The bankers of this western country 
are in sympathy with the unfortunate 
conditions through which the agricul- 
tural interests are passing, but all we 
have been able to do is make a noise, 
voicing our disapproval of the low 
prices at which the producer must sell, 
and the high prices which the ultimate 
consumer pays. It is not long since 
it was impractical to sell half a dozen 
cow hides for the price of a good pair 
of shoes, and when it comes to exchang- 
ing a ton of wheat for a ton of soft 
coal, there is something radically out 
of joint in the business world. 

If our country is to be prosperous, 
if we are to have a contented people, 
if we are to be able to stem the tide of 


unrest, then as business men and 
bankers, we must face the situation 
clearly and squarely with the view- 
point of doing unto others as we would 
be done by. We cannot continue io 
take off the other fellow and not give 
a fair return, and yet grow and develo». 

Our coal industry is at present pros- 
perous, the consumer, of course, mee|- 
ing the expenses of the forced idleness 
of last year. We are informed theie 
will also be another period of forced 
idleness this year, and thereby the 
price of coal will be maintained at 
the present high rate per ton. 

Our oil interests are not so active 
as in the past, for the reason that in 
this particular commodity there seems 
to be an overproduction, and in order 
to maintain prices the producing coni- 
panies have entered into an agreement 
whereby production is limited. I was 
told a few days ago while in Salt 
Creek that it would be possible to 
liberate 200,000 barrels of oil daily in 
that wonderful field. The present 
equipment for caring for such volume 
of production is inadequate in the 
state. Possibly when more refineries 
are constructed, the capacity daily 
production may be invited. The de- 
velopment in natural gas is going for- 
ward and today we have more of this 
product than we can possibly use. It 
is unfortunate that there are no great 
manufacturing centers in this state 
which can take advantage of the cheap 
fuel that might be furnished. The 
cost to the consumer at the refinery is 
minimized very largely by reason of 
the extraction of gasoline before the 
gas is used for fuel. All of this product 
comes from one well, and there are 
many probably as large with unlimited 
possibilities of development. 

The great hematite iron deposit at 
Seminoe, immediately adjacent to the 
gas fields, will some day be developed 
and the gas used in the reduction of 
ores. It is unfortunate, seemingly, that 
this development should be delayed. 
The great steel rail mills should be in 
Wyoming instead of divers cities in 
the East where cost of production will 
probably be more. 

In railroad development there is not 
very much in prospect for the current 
year. However, we are advised that 
there is general prosperity with the 
four roads entering this state. 

Weather conditions have not been 
unfavorable for stock growing up to 
the present time and the prospects are 
that with the feed on hand there wil! 


(Continued on page 32 
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How the father of this beak 


would marvel at it! 


[maginetheamazementof Thomas 
Eddy if he were to see how accounts 
are kept today in the institution he 
founded 104 years ago—The Bank 
for Savings in the City of New 
York, one of the oldest mutual sav- 
ings banks in the United States. 


Gone are those enormous book 
ledgers that wearied book-keepers, 
wasted their time and stole precious 
office space. For years the bank had 
to put up with such costly incon- 
veniences. But not today. 

Today the records of the 140,000 
accounts with deposits of $125,000, 
000 in the Bank for Savings are kept 
on L.B. Ledger cards, housed in steel 
L.B. Standing card ledger desks. 
Now the clerks can work with prac- 
tically no physical effort. They can 


locate accounts instantly. They have 
more room in which to work. 


In adopting the L.B. Card ledger, 
the Bank for Savings joined the ex- 
ample set by such other famous 
banks as the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, with the largest num- 
ber of savings depositors in the 
country, and the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, New York, with 
the largest amount of deposits. It 
is a significant fact that over 80% 
of the records of the mutual savings 
banks of the country are kept on 
L. B. Ledger, index and signature 
cards. 

Why not investigate what the 
L. B. Card ledger can do for your 
bank? Ask the nearest Library 
Bureau office to demonstrate. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


| Plans +4 Makes | Installs | 


[Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Denver Louisville St. Louis Dallas — Parker Bros. 
Atlanta Des Moines Milwaukee . Paul San Francisco 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis Scranton Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham Erie New Orleans Springfield Oakland 
Bridgeport Fall River Newark Syracuse Seattle, Wash. 
Hertford F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
incinnat ouston ortlan ashington 
leveland Indianapolis Providence Worcester Los Angeles — McKee & Wentworth 
Columbus Kansas City Richmond Salt Lake City — C. G. Adams 
Foreign Offices —London.... Manch .... Birmingham .... Cardiff .... Paris 


Factories — Cambridge, Mass. . . . Chicago, Ills... . 


Ilion, N. Y.... New York, N. Y.... London, Eng. 


Thirty-one 


At left: Accounting 
Department, The 
Bank for Savings in 
theCityof New York 


The Six Big Divisions 
of Library Bureau 
Service 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
of Filing 


3. Filing Systems— 
For Banks 

Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 

Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 

Statistics 

Transit 


4. Card Record Systems 


For Banks 
Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 
Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 
Safe Deposit 
Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 


5. Cabinets— Wood 
and Steel 
For Banks 


Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
liorizontal units 
Omnibuses 

Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 


Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


Folders 


L. B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 


oide 
Removable label guides 


Metal tip guides 
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We Get New Accounts 
Which Remain Active 


No Premiums—yYour experience probably has 
taught you the lesson that an account obtained by 
offering a premium soon becomes dormant or is 
closed entirely. 


The Calendar Bank makes savers because it 
does not become the property of the depositor until 


52 payments of at least $1 each, or the equivalent, 
have been made. 


We do all the work with easthuliy selected 
bonded salesmen—young men of a type 
which fits into any bank organization. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 
and many others have found the Calendar Bank the 
most effective in bringing in deposits after the first 
one has been made. 


We emphasize the Milwaukee institution, the 
largest bank northwest of Chicago, because there is 
an old saying—‘‘when you make good at home, you 
can make good anywhere.”’ 


New York savings banks have accepted our plan for personal 
service and we point with pride to the fact that we are the 
only company which ever obtained recognition of this nature. 


Sample Banks Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cannot work The One Index for Rubber 


loose. Will 


not come off. i Stamps That Will Never Fail 


HE Medearis Patented Index 
Mount now makes it possible for all 

) users of Rubber Stamps to index their 
stamps without the slightest annoyance. 


—— Have your rubber stamp maker mount 
INDEXED STAMP your rubberstampon MedearisPatented 
Index Mount and then all you have to do is to stamp the impression 
on a piece of paper or card board and slip it into the Patented groove. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RUBBER STAMP MAKERS 


MEDEARIS MOULDING CO. Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 30) 

be less probability of loss by reason of 

weather conditions or the physica] 

conditions of the animals, than in pre- 

vious years.—Harry B. Henderson. 

Secretary, Wyoming BankersAssociation. 


WISCONSIN 


Tue Bankers Mutual Casualty 
Company, which was organized by 
the bankers of Wisconsin and whose 
writings have been confined to bank 
burglary and bank fidelity insurance. 
has prepared and is now offering to 
Wisconsin bankers a new form of de- 
posit box insurance. This protection 
is in a form of what is known as an 
open policy issued to applying banks 
and under which the bank may issue 
participating certificates covering loss 
by burglary from deposit boxes in thie 
vaults of the bank. These certificates 
are issued in such amount as thie 
customer desires to pay for, and no 
payment is required of the bank in 
advance of the money collected from 
the individual customer who desires in- 
surance on his box. The policy covers 
only securities, jewelry and silverware. 
as it is not expected that customers 
will carry money in deposit boxes. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
policyholders of the Bankers Mutual 
Casualty Company held at associa- 
tion headquarters, Milwaukee, reports 
filed at that time showed that while 
more banks have been burglarized in 
Wisconsin during the past year than 
in the preceding three years, the 
Bankers Company has been able to 
pay its losses, maintain its 25 per cent 
refund to its policyholders and set 
aside a considerable surplus for its 
policyholders after paying operating 
expenses. 
ILLINOIS 


County Organization 


A.ruoucu the campaign inaugurated 
by the Administrative Committee for 
the perfection of county organization 
has been productive of very gratifying 
results, the announced goal of “100 
per cent County Organization’ 
throughout the state, has not been 
reached. The plan contemplated the 
holding of a meeting in each county 
in the state for the purpose of instilling 
new life into the existing federations 
and to form federations in the un- 
organized counties. 

The county organization is the im- 
portant unit of the association. It 
furnishes the opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of local problems, for mutual 
acquaintance which ripens into friend- 
ship and for the establishment of « 
banking policy which is most profitable 
to the banks, and at the same time. 
most beneficial to the public. 

Through united action in one county 


in the state the banks secured a re- 
‘duction of taxes for last year amount- 
ing to approximately $8,000. The 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Board of Review in this particular 
county had adopted a resolution to tax 
banks on a 70 per cent basis and all 
other cash and moneys on a 60 per 
cent basis, which is not in accordance 
with the statutes. The federation 
appointed a committee to make an 
investigation and on the strength of 
information received from the associa- 
tion office and backed by decisions of 
the Supreme Court, it took the neces- 
sary action to have the board rescind 
its decision. This is evidence of the 
very material benefits that may be 
derived from county organization work. 

The Administrative Committee will 
not rest until every county has held a 
meeting, and is most anxious that there 
shall be a bankers’ federation in every 
county in the state before the spring 
Group Meetings are held. 


Directors’ Liability 


In a recent case, where a bank was 
closed, it was learned that a large 
amount of bad investments were made 
by the cashier. No doubt, if the direc- 
tors had been conversant with the 
affairs of the bank they would not have 
allowed it to become involved. A 
100 per cent assessment has been called 
upon the stockholders, and as the 
directors own half of the shares, the 
burden will fall quite heavily upon 
them—all because of the laxity in ad- 
ministration. 

In the interest of the good name of 
banking in the state, the association 
thinks this is a subject of sufficient 
importance to merit the attention of 
every banker and director, and is 
worthy of discussion at federation 
meetings to which all directors of the 
banks in the county should be invited. 
Every officer. is interested in seeing 
that the directors of his bank are fully 
informed as to their responsibility and 
liability. 


The “‘Blue Sky”’ Salesman 


As a matter of service to their cus- 

tomers the association recommends 
that bankers of a county get together 
and adopt some kind of co-operative 
plan to frustrate the operations of the 
“Blue Sky” salesman. One effective 
method is collective advertising in the 
name of the county federation to arouse 
public sentiment against stock pro- 
motion fraud by making use of news- 
paper advertising and news articles, 
placards, publicity displays, moving 
picture slides, radio addresses by prom- 
inent bankers, stressing the following 
points: 
_ Never permit the salesman to rush you 
into buying by any argument he may ad- 
vance, but insist upon learning more about 
his offerings from some other source— 
preferably your banker. 

Have the salesman leave the descriptive 
circulars or reading matter and make him 
put in writing his argument. 

Take literature and salesman’s state- 
ments to your banker for analysis and in- 


Signatures? 


VEN when a long line of customers waits at the Teller’s 
window, you don’t have to guess at the signature on any 
check. It is only the work of an instant to verify every 

signature presented, when you use Rand Visible Signature Cards. 


Rand makes risk unnecessary—there’s no need to take chances. 
It’s cheaper and better to have the protection of Rand. 


Write today for full particulars. Specify how many 
signature cards you use, and enclose sample. No 
obligation whatever. Address, Rand Company, 
Inc., 803 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RANID 


RAND COMPANY. INc.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U.S. A 
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The Daylight Hold-up 


In broad daylight, a bank is being 
robbed —no one lifis a hand to 
arrest the thief; even the burglar 
alarm fails to expose the robbery. 


Is it your bank? 


Is your bank being looted of day- 
light efficiency every day? 


FFICIENT bank service costs thousands of 

dollars a year to maintain. Poor lighting 
lessens the efficiency of employees—of the bank’s 
service. Lack of human efficiency costs money 
—a direct loss to the bank. 


Keep the efficiency of your bank at par. Don’t 
shut out valuable daylight with shades and 
awnings. Utilize all window space by installing 
Western Venetian Blinds. This modern window 
equipment regulates distribution of daylight by 
an ingenious arrangement of easily adjustable 
slats. Easy to operate; nothing to get out of 
order. Western Venetian Blinds will give 
satisfactory service for years, and prove more 
economical than any other type of equipment. 


Write for This Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Free Book 


A beautiful, illustrated 50-page 


Factory and General Offices: 


catalog showing bank installa- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

tions of WesternVenetianBlinds Chicago, Il., 326 W. Madison St. 

will be sent at your request. New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 

Address Western Blind & Screen Ga., 

Co., Los Angeles, Calif., or an <ansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 

branch if. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


Venetian Plinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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vestigation, and learn from him how much 
he would loan on the stock should you 
needs funds after you purchase it. 

Ascertain what the stock will bring in 
the open market. The proverbial “rainy 
day” is inevitable. Do not accept the 
mere statements of the salesman—the 
paramount thought with him is his com- 
mission. 

Before you invest —Investigate. If it is 
your banker’s recommendation to let it 
alone, DO SO. He might be mistaken in 
his judgment, but it is a certainty that he 
has your best interests at heart. 


Another plan suggested is the prepar- 
ation of a questionnaire for distri- 
bution to the people of the county, 
which will make it easy to investigate 
stocks offered by salesmen. This 
questionnaire the salesman would be 
asked to fill out. It would also serve 
to visualize to the average person whut 
““investigate”’ means. 


KANSAS 


Just now the association is effecting 
state-wide organization to promoic 
the campaign of education which looks 
toward the bankers of the state de- 
livering talks to the. pupils of the sixth. 
seventh, and eighth grades and high 
schools of the state. This is the move- 
ment emanating from the American 
Bankers Association. In Kansas prac- 
tically all of the counties are organized. 
and the association is checking up this 
educational work with committees ap- 
pointed in each county and asking the 
county organization of the bankers to 
make it one of their lines of activity. 

The association will be busy just as 
the legislative season approaches hav- 
ing in view the safeguarding of legis- 
lation of interest to the banks and to 
the people. 

The association has appointed « 
federal tax advisor, whom all the mem- 
bers of the association are at liberty 
to consult on any federal tax matter. 
In addition the association distributes 
quarterly a federal tax bulletin which 
brings all the latest rulings and other 
information to the banks. 

One of the most interesting and 
profitable series of group meetings was 
held during the latter part of October. 
The next state convention of this asso- 
ciation is to be held at Hutchinson. 
May 24 and 25, 1923. 


TENNESSEE 


Whrn the Jackson meeting on Novem- 
ber 15 where two group organizations 
were effected for West Tennessee, the 
association completed the organization 
of eight groups which entirely covers 
the state. Seven meetings have been 
held, the Jackson meeting serving as 
a joint meeting of all West Tennessee. 

The Tennesse Bankers Association 
now has within it, eight smaller or- 
ganizations that will work in co-opera- 
tion and harmony with the state 
organization. 

All meetings have been well at- 
tended considering that these were the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


first meetings of this kind ever held in 


that association. 

In most cases effort was made to 
arrange programs to include discus- 
sions of “every day’ banking prob- 
lems of common interest to all and in 
which all present might feel free to have 
apart. This latter purpose was accom- 
plished to a large extent and much 
practical good was the result of these 
discussions. 


OHIO 


For several years the supply depart- 
ment of the Ohio Bankers Association 
has offered its members a record book 
for farm accounting, specially prepared 
for the association in co-operation with 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Ohio State University. 

This book, according to the manage- 
ment of the Agricultural Service, has 
been one of the most powerful agencies 
in the state for systematizing the busi- 
ness of the farmers and teaching them 
the value of keeping accurate records. 

“It is highly desirable,’ says the 
association, “‘that every farmer in our 
state should be encouraged to use this 
simple accounting book which is used 
as a text book in many of the rural 
schools, and with which every county 
agent is familiar. With these facts in 
mind we hope that every bank in the 
state having a farmer customer will 
this year consider it not merely a 
stroke ‘of good advertising, but a real 
duty he owes to friend farmer and to 
his own best business interests to place 
one of our farm account books in the 
hands of every farmer in the com- 
munity, and urge its use, beginning 
with the new year.” 


IOWA 


Orricers of the 99 county bankers’ 
associations in Iowa arranged Ameri- 
canization meetings to be held in the 
period from Feb. 12, Lincoln’s birthday, 
to Feb. 22, Washington’s birthday, in 
accordance with a plan drawn up by 
the Americanization committee of the 
state bankers’ association. The com- 
mittee has suggested that this period 
should be set aside annually for patri- 
otic meetings under bankers’ auspices. 
Civic clubs and American Legion posts 
were asked to cooperate. 

It is planned to have bankers make 
addresses at special meetings, and at 
conventions and other gatherings 
which may be held in the designated 
period. A statement issued by the 
state committee says the problems 
other nations are facing emphasize 
the enduring character of the work 
done by the fathers of the United 
States and indicate the necessity of 
appreciating it. 

Governor Kendall prepared a short 
tribute to Lincoln which was read at 
the bankers’ meetings. 
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To be Shown in the Movies 


CHARLES RAY’S 
Million Dollar Production 
“The Courtship of Myles Standish” 


will vividly present that historic event that shaped the 
destiny of this continent. A picture full of dramatic 
incidents and replete with intense heart interest. 


When this picture is shown in your city, think what it 

. will mean to you if you are 
using the Plymouth Rock 
Home Savings Bank, a 
souvenir of that historic 
event. 


For further particulars of 
that picture and the 
chance of a lifetime it 
offers your bank, 


(MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY) 


INTERNATIONAL BANK SERVICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Without obligation, please send sample of the Plymouth Rock Home Savings 
Bank on memorandum, with information concerning the advertising service you 
furnish to your patrons free of charge. 
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The Easy Way—Use 


The PEARL CUTTER | 


pa Cutting in Quantity i 


as 


H 


The Pearl Cutter will cut the 
margins from your monthly 
statements—in quantity and 
accurately, quickly and easily. 
. Up to 500 statements can be cut 
at one time. 
The Pearl Cutter is also of service for 
cutting stock to special sizes as re- 
quired for use with the multigraph, small 
printing and duplicating 
machines; for cutting and 
trimming new currency, pho- 
tographs, cardboard, cloth, 
canvas and rubber fabric, etc. 


The two sizes of the Pearl Cutter have 
respective cutting widths of 14% and # 
19 inches. Both sizes cut to a depth i 
of two inches. Durably constructed. #: 
Broadly guaranteed. Severalthousand #: 
have been sold. i 
#@ We also manufacture the Boston and # 
# Official Card Cutters, Golding Hand 
= Lever and Power Paper Cutters, and #: 
i? a complete line of Printing Machinery. : 
{ The coupon below will bring prices 


and details, MAIL IT TODAY. 


= Golding Manufacturing C 
Go anutfacturing Co. 
++ 

i 


Franklin, Mass. 


Golding Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass. #2 


Please send prices and details on the follow- 3 
ing products: $33 


Pearl Cutters Power Paper Cutters 
Card Cutters Printing Machinery 
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The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


If the Teller Said What He Thought 
(at ten minutes to three) 


IGHT, nine, ten. Yes, sir. It’s 

a wonder you wouldn’t pick out 
some other time of day to ask me for 
new money. For gosh sakes, get away 
from the window! You can count it at 
the desk—never trust me anyhow, 
always have to count it. Yes, Mrs. 
Jones. Gosh, but you’re fat. You 
must weigh two hundred and fifty if 
you weigh an ounce. Our heaviest 
depositor! Well Jonesy, old lady, 
here’s your money. Now move along 
so I can see the rest of the bank. 
Hello, Bly —gee, you’re looking seedy. 
You ought to ask your wife to sew on 
a few buttons. Deposit, eh? About 
time. If overdrafts were rivers, you’d 
live in the ocean. Gosh, aren’t they 
ever going to close the doors? And 
me with a date tonight. It’s a wonder 
—gosh all hemlock, here comes Kate— 
third in line. Speed up here, you two 
dubs, whoever you are. Shove your 
old pay checks along and pass on. I 
want to see Kate. Hello, Katy— 
how’s your pretty blue eyes this morn- 
ing—got a kiss for your old teller? 
Kate, you sure are one good-looking 
girl—I could wait on you all day. Do 
you know, sweetie—oh Heck! Here 
comes that homely old Miss Scraggs 
from the Sunday School with the col- 
lections! There’s always something 
taking the joy out of life! So long, 
Katy — well Scraggy, old girl, how’s the 
old mud-face today? False teeth fitting 
any better? Change not counted, I 
suppose, and here it is two minutes to 
three—what do you think I am, an 
adding machine? Oh, well—thirty- 
seven-fifty-five, and you can talk all 
you want to—I won’t listen. I'll put 
my hands in my ears and close my 
eyes. If looks were money you’d be 
in the bread line. Thank goodness, 
she’s gone. NowlIcan breathe. Yes, 
Brown—here you are at exactly three 
o’clock, as usual. You’re the original 
last-minute egg, and hard-boiled and 
fried on both sides besides. I’d as 
soon trust you with a nickel as I would 
give the bank examiner a drink of my 
private stock. Three o’clock! Praise 
be to Allah! Now to balance—no, 
Collins, it’s after three o’clock. I 
don’t care if you need the money to 
keep out of jail! I won’t give it to 
you. Well—just this once. The way 
you impose on me is acrime. As if I 
believed ‘that line you spring every 
time you come in late! You ought to 
go on the stage. If your uncle weren’t 
a director you could howl for an hour 
and I wouldn’t give you acent! Here 
—take your five-spot and get out! 
Here’s the old ‘‘next window” sign up 


for keeps. Now to balance. Out by 
three-thirty or bust! Well—TI’ll light 
up the old pipe, and here goes.” 


If bank service continues to be *“im- 
proved” as the result of competition, 
by 1953 we can expect bank ads io 


read: 
“OVERDRAFTS OUR 
SPECIALTY 
We aim only to serve you. 
ience is our watchword. 
Overdrafts are the latest word in finan - 
cial convenience. 
We welcome overdrafts in any amouni. 
Write your checks—and cover them :i 
your leisure. 
You don’t need cash at the 
AVERAGE SAVINGS AND 
TRUST COMPANY.” 


The Song of the Guard 


Oh, I’m the man in the big blue coa', 
With the badge upon my vest, 
And of all the jobs that the bank can 
float, 
By gosh, I’ve got the best. 
I’ve nothing to do the livelong day 
But smile and chatter and bow, 
And answer the questions of folks who 
say 
“Where,” and ““When,”’ and “‘How.”’ 
They ask me the way to the New York 
train, 
And “Where will I find a cop?” 
And whether I think it looks like rain. 
And “‘Where do the street cars stop?” 
They ask me the price of a pair o! 
shoes, 
And “Where can I get a hat?” 
And whisper, “Say, how can I get 
some booze,” 
And “Where is the postoffice at?” 
They ask me about the hotels and 
streets, 

And buildings and signs and shops. 
And “Where will I go to get real eats,” 
And where to get malt and hops. 
You’d think they would ask me where 

to go 
For savings, and ies and such— 
But gosh, they’re wise to that stufl. 
you know— 
They don’t ask me that, so much. 
They don’t have to be told where to 
put the cash, 
They’re used to the ways of banks— 
But tell ’em of taxis, or shows, or hash — 
That’s the service that gets the 
thanks. 
They ask me and ask me and ask me 
some more, 
And I tell ’em as best I can— 
For that’s what a guard in a bank | 
for— 
That’s why there’s a lobby man! 
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Barrels” 
Real 


‘‘Money Barrels’’ are, without doubt, the most popular 
savings devices ever used by banking institutions. 


One very large Chicago bank, during 1922, re-ordered 
five different times, a total of more than fifty thousand. 
This year they expect to use more. 


At New York City ten banks are using ‘‘Money Barrels.”’ 
At Philadelphia eight use ‘‘Money Barrels.” 


At Baltimore four banks use ‘‘Money Barrels.”’ The one to 


started with 2500, June, 1922. In August they re-ordered 2500. In September 
they wired for: 5000. In December, they re-ordered 5000. 


At Columbus, O. one institution has used 8000 ‘‘Money Barrels.’’ Shipping 
again this month. 


At Louisville 6000 used and more on the way. 

Delaware, O. (population less than 10,000) used so far 2000. 

Tarentum, Pa. (population 11,000) 2250 in use to date. . 
At Salt Lake City one bank re-ordered three times in five months, total 3000. 
Mobile, Ala. re-ordered five times in seven months, total 2500. 


Cleveland’s largest banking institution has just decided to use money barrels, 
both sizes. 


With each sale we furnish attractive advertising, so that ‘‘money barrels”’ will not 
remain in your possession; but will roll out into the hands of new customers, 
especially those that do business down the street and across the street. 


‘*‘Money Barrels’’ are popular. No premiums or special inducements necessary 
to get the people to use ‘‘Money Barrels.”’ 


You will not have to hire outside experts to canvass the 
highways in an effort to dispose of ‘‘Money Barrels.” 


‘*‘Money Barrels’’ get the depositor into your bank of 
his own free .will. Such accounts are worth ten of 
those that have to be paid to do business with eo 


“Money Barrels” Come in Two Sizes 


CHICAGO THRIFT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


BRASS Banks Don’t Rust 
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To glass-house executives! 


Before you ‘‘throw stones’’ at 
office managers because office- 
overhead is disproportionate— in- 
vestigate your paper. 


stenographers because they seem 
so everlastingly slow in typing 
your dictation — investigate your 
paper. 

Before you ‘‘throw stones’ at 
file-clerks because your records are 
battered, faded, and worn—inves- 
tigate your paper. 


Before you ‘‘throw stones’’ at 
your accounting department be- 
cause statements are out behind 
schedule—investigate your paper. 


Poor paper, like any other poor 
tool, slows up workers, reduces 
efficiency. Good paper— Parsons 
Defendum Ledger—speeds work, 
saves time and money all along 
the line. Avoid risks, insist on 
Parsons Defendum Ledger. 


Before you ‘‘throw stones’’ at 
your advertising department be- 
cause direct-by-mail campaigns 
are fruitless—investigate your 
paper. 


Before you ‘‘throw stones”’ at 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Horyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


LEDGER PAPER, 


yw Makers of Business Papers 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work—Protects the Health 
Quickest, Handicst, Cleanest for book- 
"pre of felt’ pad 
water reservoir which fits 


TYPEWRITER 


$750 


SCREW CaP 
if not waTea ) 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 


Positive Guarantee 
A strong, Stand, 


1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


five-ply oak, veneered top, 
734" x Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move about. 
Suitable for small office and 


1000 large Letterheads 


Bankers’ 


Only 
Sent on trial for $7.50 Beautifully 1600 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . ona 25 
Money back if not satis- Lithographed size Letterheads 


fied, or write for details. 


Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
1915 West Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


CUSTOMERS FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Tentonia Ave., Milwankee, Wis. 
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Enlisting the Services of Andy 
Gump 
(Continued from page 15) 


advertising using practically the same 
message, and expecting close reader 
attention. You advertising folks know 
that an advertisement to be effective 
must be read after being seen, and even 
working on the assumption that news- 
paper readers will not hastily turn away 
from the advertisement before getting 
the name of the advertiser, who, but 
the most optimistic, will flatter them- 
selves that people will eagerly gulp 
down whole tables about the many and 
varied classes that they can enroll in. 

This year the Planters National 
Bank decided on two things: First to 
cut down on the advertising used to 
promote the Christmas Club, and 
second to banish Santa Claus, the 
reindeer, the three wise men and other 
well-known Yuletide trade characters 
from its layouts. This being done a 
plan was sought by which the Christ- 
mas Club message could be presented 
and the sales talk driven home. 
Hooking up with national advertising 
is an old, old story with successful 
retailers, and the idea of tying up Christ- 
mas Club chatter with the popular 
comics of the day offered a new way 
out of the hackneyed, time-worn shop 
talk problem. Each of the three news- 
papers were carefully scanned in an 
effort to determine which comics were 
the most popular, and how long they 
had been appearing in their respective 
papers. Investigation led the advertis- 
ing manager, during the .course of 
several weeks, to sound the opinion of 
readers in all walks of life, and the 
results were very illuminating. In the 
barber shops and clubs the horse 
Spark Plug and his inimitable owner 
Mr. Google appeared to be the most 
popular strip. The barbers frequently 
confide to customers their fears and 
hopes over the outcome for the morrow. 
In two or three offices employing large 
numbers of girls the daily grind of 
“Tillie the Toiler’” affords the most 
interest. Fontaine Fox with his ““Toon- 
erville Trolley” and the ‘Powerful 
Katrinka” appeared to be a heavy 
favorite with the business man. The 
political aspirations of Andrew Gump 
which received such a set-back when he 
was counted out of the senatorial race 
found much sympathy among the 
workers in the city municipal building. 
Bank and railroad employees get a 
great “kick” out of the tacticsemployed 
by Jerry to get a raise in wages from 
the close Mr. Givney, while Goldberg’s 
famous comic headings have become 
household expressions. 

The plan was comparatively simple 
after it was ascertained, as above, that 
each strip of comics has its own 
particular rooters. The copy was 


written featuring each favorite, and 
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was strategically placed in the news- 
papers so as to catch the eye of the | 
reader as he searched for the pictures 
in question. For instance, one of our 
series, the Goldberg “‘It Doesn’t Mean 
Anything” ad, got position directly 
above the daily Goldberg strip of that 


title. 


The success of this little advertising 
plan was apparent from the start. In 
addition to the new members who en- 
rolled in large numbers, many readers 
mentioned it to their friends. The 
Planters Bank this year has a club just 
twice as large as last year, although the 
advertising bill is much smaller than 
at that time. 

In closing, lest I give newspaper 
advertising men cause for chortling, 
allow me to say that street car cards, a 
quarter run 24-sheet poster, and direct 
mai! were also used. But we did the 
same last year, so we must hand the 
glory to Old Man Newspaper Publicity. 


A ‘‘Department Store’ Idea; 
Other Comment 


(Continued from page 24) 


the best plan seems to be a direct-mail 
campaign, supplemented by newspaper 
advertising, the leads therefrom to be 
followed up by personal solicitation by 
the trust officer and his assistants. 


A snort time ago when the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, wished to call attention of 
newspaper readers to the bank’s thrift 
club the advertising department con- 
tracted for the last page of the Cleve- 
land newspapers, each on a different 
day, during the first half of the week 
and built full-page advertisements 
according to the layouts and editorial 
styles of each paper. Each page was 
set up in newspaper style with head 
lines and with cartoon or pictures. 

The idea took and attracted a lot of 
attention and secured satisfactory 
results. 


Satter banks in different parts of 
the country can frequently make 
arrangements to put out in their own 
community the monthly trade letter 
or business review issued by some large 
metropolitan institution. The names 
of both institutions appear on the pub- 
lication. For example, the Whitbeck 
National Bank of Chamberlain, S. D., 
sends out the ‘“‘Mid-month Review of 
Business” as compiled and published 
by the Irving Bank, New York. 


AN INTERESTING house organ entitled 
“Service” is issued by the First Trust 
& Savings Bank of Canton, Ohio. It 
It is illustrated and contains a number 
of articles by officers and employees of 
the bank. The altruistic slogan of 
this institution is “‘A Bank of Unselfish 
Usefulness.” 


Here’s How 
To Stimulate 
Savings Deposits 


First: Offerthe peoplein yourcity One: well known Pacific Coast 
a home bank that appealstothem. bank** writes: 
The Nest Egg Coin Bank* has an 


idea in back of it. It serves as a 
constant reminder to add to the 
“nest egg” that brings financial in- 
dependence. 


Second: Use our unique Window 
Displays of Nest Egg Banks* to 
attract passers-by. 


These displays are proved creators 
of new savings accounts. As soon as 
you use them you will note a quick 
stimulus to your savings business. 
Furnished without charge to every 
bank purchasing Nest Eggs.* 


Prices, including 100 - $129.00 
window service 


* Trade Mark Registered. 


150 - $187.50 


250 - $295.00 © 


“The window display service you 
furnished us has been of great assist- 
ance to us in distributing the Nest 
Egg Savings Banks. This display 
service attracts very unusual atten- 
tion on account of the very clever 
advertising signs used. We can say 
we are more than pleased with this 
service and the Nest Egg Savings 
Banks which is further explained by 
the additional order we have given 
your good company today for another 
large supply of these very popular 
savings banks.” 


1000 - $1,050.00 
- $560.00 2000 - $2,000.00 


** Name furnished upon application. 


Sample Nest Egg Bank on Request 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


SECOND AND FOLSOM STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Salesmen: We want high-class rep resentatives in a few choice territories still available 


Save 
Collection 
Time 


BALTIMORE— 
is closer by rail to the West than any 
other eastern city. Take advantage of 
our services and save collection time. 
Continuous service. Par Collections. 


Drovers & Mecuanics NATIONAL BANK 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Branch Ban 


Self-Counting and Self-Sorting 


SSS SANG INTERESTING 


\ 


=9 
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NE of the banks in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
using this safe has sent us the following strik- 
ing statement of deposits secured through our 


RECORDING SAFES for the past six years: 


Average per 
Years Amount Deposited Average per Month Safe per 
Month 
1917 $67,893.28 $5,657.77 $9.85 
1918 57,455.64 4,787.97 9.85 
1919 60,917.01 5,076.41 9.87 
1920 94,231:34 7,852.61 10.32 
1921 69,570.75 5,797.56 8.57 
1922 63,060.88 5,255.07 8.21 
For the 
vears | $413,128.90 | $5,737.90 | $9.44 


The safes are provided with your nameplate and 


remain your property under a plan which absolutely 
protects your investment in them. 


Over 6,000 Gratified Customers 
35 Different Styles of Safes — Send | for Sample Today 


SAFE Co. 


159-NORTH: STATE -STREET 
CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS 


SECTION 


ABVERTISING 


THe BuURROUGHs 


To the Trust Officer on Main 
Street 


(Continued from page 7) 


whereas the flat price, set down ip 
figures, would be reassuring. Under 
New York laws, the fees for a $15,000 
estate would be only $340—5 per cent 
on the first $1,000, 214 per cent on the 
next $10,000 and 1 per cent thereafier. 
Franker discussion of costs would clear 
up a good deal of misunderstanding, 
and should go further than showing 
the exact legal fees on small estates, 
For there are other expenses invol:ed 
in the liquidation and disposit:on 
of estates. There are expenses <nd 
frequently losses involved in ihe 
liquidation of securities and going 
enterprises. The banking organization 
brings experts to problems of |,vw, 
taxation, transfer, the liquidation of 
securities and business affairs, and is 
often able to save far more than the 
legal fee by expert management. 

_ Here is some counsel for the “Main 
Street” trust officer from a Wall Street 
trust officer whose institution, now a 
commercial bank, started twenty years 
agoasatrustcompany. Many estates 
now come to it automatically, and its 


fiduciary business is very profita)le, 


for it has three estates exceeding $:30,- 
000,000 each, and many more that run 
into the millions, along with some very 
small ones. 

“A trust department does not begin 
to pay immediately,” he says. ‘In a 
community where the idea of corporate 
trusteeship is new, there will be a wall 
of secrecy to break down. People 
don’t take kindly to the thought of 
making a will and letting some hired 
man in a bank know about their busi- 
ness affairs. If I were expanding into 
trust business in one of your ‘Main 
Street’ towns, I’d begin with a single 
employee, appointing him trust officer. 
To offset the instinct for secrecy in a 
community where everybody knows 
everybody else, he would have the 
advantage of knowing everybody of 
consequence himself. Advertising is 
the quickest and most impersonal way 
of explaining trust business, but rather 
expensive for a small bank. Good 
syndicate pamphlets and advertise- 
ments can be had for the trust depart- 
ment. They ought to be sent out with 
personal letters, asking people to read 
them as information on very important 
business questions, and offering personal 
counsel to those who are interested. 
When living trusts, customers’ securi- 
ties service, the advantages of corpo- 
rate over individual executorship, and 
the wisdom of making a will have been 
explained through the printed word. 
let the trust officer go out and talk 
with people, or send somebody wiio 
can talk. Not to secure customers nor 
make money for the bank, but to 
render a public service by showing how 
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estates have been frittered away 
through incapable or dishonest admin- 
istration, and how corporate trustee- 
ship has been evolved to safeguard such 
property and bring it under the regu- 
lation of the state. 


‘Talk about the constructive side, 


too—show people cases where corpo- 
rate trusteeship has safeguarded prop- 
About ten years ago one of our 
depositors, a manufacturer, made a 
will and appointed the company his 
Within a year, he died 
suidenly, leaving a widow and two 
bovs under ten. His assets consisted 
chiefly of the manufacturing business, 
which at that time could not have been 
liguidated for anything like its value. 
We had power under the will to con- 
tii. ue the business, and did so with the 
heip of the factory superintendent, a 
very able technical man. On that 
basis, it yielded a comfortable living 
for the widow. 
world war began, and after several 
months’ depression came the war boom. 
That boom immediately raised the 
value of the factory, and with the 
widow’s understanding and consent, 
we liquidated the business and invested 
the proceeds in good securities Today, 
one of the sons is in college and the 
other is in a ‘prep’ school. We could 
show, in figures, that this estate has 
been far from profitable to us—the 
legal fees fell a long way short of paying 
for the time of our officers in deciding 
questions of management. But it has 
paid in satisfaction, and reputation, 
and when this manufacturer’s sons go 
into business, there is every probability 
that they will bank with us and be 
profitable customers. 


Suddenly, the 


“If you look for immediate and 


direct profits on fiduciary business, it 
will not pay, particularly in commu- 
nities where the idea of corporate 
trusteeship is unfamiliar, and even 
disliked, because people think a corpo- 
ration is cold and impersonal. But 
if you look at it from the standpoint of 
cumulative business and indirect profit, 
it is bound to pay. For the surface of 
this field has hardly been scratched, 
even in centers like New York, where 
trust business runs into the billions. 
Even we middle-aged fellows ought to 
live to see a time when the individual 
executor will be a memory.” 


The Perfect Approach 


‘None at all.” 


“How did you contrive to get into 
his private office?” 

“TI stood just outside the door and 
engaged his secretary in a loud con- 
versation about golf.” — Bulletin of the 
California Eankers Association. 


ID you have any trouble in seeing 
that banker whose time is reputed 
to be worth almost a million a 
minute?” 


he CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Statements of Condition December 29, 1922 


CONTINENTALand COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °f CHICAGO 


Resources 

$141,526,367.07 

Demand Loans 103,506,011.48 

Bonds, Securities, Etc. _....................... 20,421,583.72 $265,565,600.76 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness... 36,546,384.81 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 1,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit ............... 4,531,752.05 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances (as per Contra) ...... 4,860,488.29 
$437,211,196.42 

Liabilities 
Undivided Profits 5,440,933.45 
Reserved for Taxes 2,115,475.19 
Liability on Letters of Credit... 4,966,241.60 
Deposits $230,811,864.49 

Banks... 148,732,366.99 379,544,231.48 
$437,211,196.42 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK , 


Resources 


Time Loans ............ $ 19,613,711.72 
Demand Loans $24,825,967.64 

*Bonds and Securities 35,934,407.74 

Cash and Due from Banks .................... 23,772,162.82 84,532,538.20 


: $104,146,249.92 
* Adjusted to cost or market price, whichever is lower. 


95,637.15 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Dividends 2,263,490.49 $ 15,786,617.98 
Demand 22,091,312.08 
Special Deposits... 15,525,478.79  88,359,631.94 


$104,146,249.92 


Total Deposits . . . . . . $467,903,863 
Total Resources ... ... . 541,357,446 
Invested Capital, over . . 55,000,000. 
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There’s a 
Globe-Wernicke 
Filing Cabinet 
and Structural 
Strength Safe 
for You 


need. Learn what it is. 
These cabinets, wood 
or steel, with the safe- 
guard method of Filing 
will give you a perfect 
system which will help 
your business grow. 
We have helped others: 
Let us aid you. 


One to fit your every | 


Fhe Dlobe“Wernicke Co. 


DEPT. B.C.H. 82. CINCINNATI 


Boston 
Cleveland 
Washington 
New Orleans 


Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Tue Grose-Wernicxe Co. 
Dept. B.C.H. 82, Cincinnati, Ohio * 


Please send us free your books on Filing Cabinets 
and Safes 


Name 


Address 
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Suggestions for Exploring the 
Bank’s Market 


(Continued from page 22) 


Even though I was a depositor in one 
local bank, quite possibly I might have 
opened another account if the magic 
springs of motive had been: touched. 
Why not two or three accounts, for 
different purposes? Indeed, I can see 
now where I could have benefited 
greatly by financial planning of this 
sort. I could have saved more money 
and had a much larger net worth today. 
I was a good prospect, but was not dis- 
covered or developed. Who would 
show me how to do this if not the 
banks? And the banks did not. 

And here’s another curious fact. I 
took the trouble to learn whether some 
of my neighbors who are not home- 
owners had received these same circu- 
lars and folders advising people to save 
money toward a home. They had not. 
I found that the bank’s very list itself 
had been derived from a list of home- 
owners, while the non-home-owners 
were overlooked! 

So the habit of using canned lists is 
not always good policy. They may not 
be based on any market analysis what- 
ever, and thus involve tremendous 
waste of advertising money and slow 
growth of business. Market analysis 
enables a bank to work against the 
least resistance. 

Once you get into the study of mo- 
tives you see indeed the necessity for 
differentiated appeals in both news- 
paper copy and mailing matter, to 
substitute for the general appeal so 
commonly used. Suppose instead of 
printing 10,000 folders all exactly alike, 
you print ten different folders of 1,000 
copies each. The cost will not be 
enough greater to be a serious consider- 
ation, and instead of one appeal you 
have ten. Each set can be continued 
indefinitely, for remember that the 
motives of each class do not change 
very much or very fast, whatever the 
mortality rate. 

True, more mental effort will have to 
be used in getting up ten folders than 
one. Some young advertising man or 


woman will need to burn midnight oil.- 


That’s the zest of it— having something 
to do that takes brains and is worth the 
doing. 

But these ten different appeals will 
have no more value than the single ap- 
peal unless you have ten definitely 
selected lists on which to use them. Is 
it possible or practicable to carry your 
market analysis to this extent? If not, 
use only eight groups, or six. Anyhow, 
I am merely suggesting. 

Let us see, first, what groups can be 
found to fit this line of market dissection. 


1. Families that do not own homes. 


Suitable prospects in this group are 
easily discovered. The apartments 


THE BURROUGHS 


FOR EVERY DESK 


NEW CALENDAR DATING MACHINE 
That prints from Engraved Nickel Bronze Wheels, 


Throw Away the Old Grimy Rubber Stamp 


And its ink pad and save your clothes, fingers, 
disposition and pocket book. 


STAMPS YOUR DATES 
FOR 20 YEARS 
Combined with 
DAILY CALENDAR 
FOR 20 YEARS 


AT THIS WINDOW 
IS TODAY’S DATE 


Automatic Inkin, 
vice. 
Lever to Change 
Dates. 
Gauge Plate Locat«s 
Exact Printing 
Position. 
Practically Indestruc:- 
ible and Will Last 
any Years. 


GUARANTEED. 
In Stock by Stationers 
Dealers 
JAN 2 1925 Always Prints 

<j] Sharp, Clear 
Fac-Simile Impression Impressions. 


FOR 


YOURS FOR FREE TRIAL 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
Shepherd and Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send us paid one of your New 81 
Datinc Macnines. If after 10 days trial we do not want it we will 
return it at your expense. If we keep it you are to send us your bill. 


WO GRAPHOTYPE 


MACHINES made 
by the Addressograph 
Company. Electrically 
operated. Were pur- 
chased in 1919, but have 
been used very little. We 
will sell for $300 each. 


Advertising Department 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


WE TEACH YOU 


For business and professional purposes, a training in law 
is one of the most valuable assets a person can have. 
In every department of modern business, whether it be 
Selling, Manufacturing, Accounting or any other 
branch, every act involves some point of law. We have 
taught this subject successfully by mail for 31 years, 
45,000 men and women have been better fitted for their 
life work by our training. If you would multiply your 
chances for real success, write for our free booklet des- 
cribing the scope, merit, and plan of our course and con- 
taining many legal pointers that will be of value to you. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 416, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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and houses are full of them. Young 
people are marrying every day. The 
“Home-Owning Account” may take 
the form of a savings book or certificate 
of deposit. The latter method seems 
to be underworked these days, while 
some years ago many banks recom- 
mended it extensively. 


2. Home replacement group. 


This list can be used for home- 
owners to further the establishment of 
detached and separate savings or 
checking accounts to provide for in- 
evitable repairs and replacements. 

My neighbor’s house has needed a 
new roof for the last four years, yet he 
has never found it convenient to spare 
several hundred dollars. This winter 
the melting snow came through and 
ruined the ceiling of one room. He 
should have saved especially for this 
expense. A bank’s argument for sav- 
ing need not be confined to the theo- 
retical percentage which every family 
is supposed to save, but can reach out 
for some of the cost of living itself— 
while accumulating to be spent. 

In all well-conducted business estab- 
lishments these recurring costs are 
provided for in advance. The railroads 
have funds from which come costs of 
accidents. 

With the home-owner, the money to 
provide such expenses may easily be 
saved from what otherwise would be 
squandered in unnecessary trifles—if 
only the machinery is established to 
care for such fund. Here exists a real 
opportunity for the analytical bank 
copywriter to perform a service to the 
people. 

The replacement account may be 
extended to include periodic painting 
of the house, replacement of plumbing 
and heating equipment, and for fences, 
decorations, and so on. 


3. Special prospects among the women. 


Many banks have made great suc- 
cesses of their Women’s Department; 
yet the great majority of banks seem 
to make no effort in this direction be- 
yond having a women’s window, and a 


few chairs in an alcove off the lobby. 


In every community there is a worth- 
while percentage of women of bankable 
value who know very little of business 
methods. Often their knowledge of 
finance and investment is astonishingly 
meager. They stumble along, and the 
bank does practically nothing to help 
them—or even to hunt them out. 

One of the prima-facie sources of 
information for a list of this sort lies in 
the women’s clubs of different sorts. 
I could name at least six banks in 
cities between 50,000 and 100,000 that 
never dissected a women’s club mem- 
bership list, or made any effort to 
attract especially desirable women 
customers by showing a real interest in 
their affairs. 


Gant 


It is significant that this statement 
is quite customary from banks large 
and small who have installed the One 
Operation Note Register. And what 
is true of over a thousand users will 
be just as true of your institution 
when you install this éfficient aid 
to better banking. 


REGIS 


A postal card will place full information on your. desk 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


“Good Things for Banks” 


far: 
go bo ow 


operation 
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A financial institution—this time the First State Bank of 
Royal Oak, Michigan—states that it has “‘no desire to go 
back to the old-fashioned way of keeping records of notes.” 


When this system is used the 95% 
of errors due to copying are elimi- 
nated, your liability files, both 
maker and endorser are always up 
to the minute, and routine work on 
notes is reduced at least 33%. For 


your own satisfaction—and for the — 


good of your bank, investigate the 


STE 


LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


keeps its 52,000 readers posted on the latest and 
best in bank practice—through stories describing 
what other successful banks are actually doing. 
No reprints—no speeches—no personal “‘puffs”— 
no free or paid publicity in its reading columns. 
That’s the list of editorial “don’ts” for 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


It will pay you to ask us for further information. 
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THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
In Steel Locker Economy and Efficiency 


5" 


The especially designed L shaped doors give two 
commodious, individual lockers in the space occupied 
by one ordinary locker. 


ECONOM Y—These lockers effect a 50% savings in 
the cost of locker space. 

EFFICIENCY—No waste space, yet available 

room for hat, coat on hanger, rubbers and umbrella— 

two units in the space of one, each with a separate 


key. The sloping top and sanitary base assure a neat 
and clean locker room. 


1450 “L” Schaffer Lockers 


Installed in the New Building of the 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO 


— 


ODD 


11771 


‘a 
= el DURABILITY—The locker is of especially durable 
| — construction. The material used assures unusual 
-_ - strength, rigidity and durability. All joints are per- 
fectly fitted, making a solid, substantial unit. The 
eS finish is of baked, olive green enamel. 


- Write for Data on Your Requirements 


[IMPROVED LOCKER CO. 


) I PAT. APPLIED F-~ (Not Inc.) 


5021 Park Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Jog 


Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 


Advertising 
The Kastens Time Dollars! 


Stamp Would your bank make loans 


Prints Each hit-or-miss? 
Then why ever spend your ad- 
M I N U T E vertising dollars without a definite 
Hour and date plan and without a definite goal! 
automatically. If you desire to invest your 
advertising dollars in getting more 

AUG 28 \917 3 43 PM business, write to the 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Financial Advertising Agency 
Theo. E. Reeves, Mgr. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Est. 1899. 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424W.27thSt. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


TG O OD RIBB ONS Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill 
the two requirements of good adding 

machine ribbons. They give neat, 

Neat I mpressions legible impressions; they give impres- 


Lasting Impressions sions that last for years and years. 


Furthermore, they are so durable that 
they will continue to give good service under hard usage. 


You can order these high quality ribbons from any of the 229 offices of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—or from any of the Burroughs Mechanical Inspectors. 
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How many women know the law in 
their own states governing inheritance, 
dower, or the individual rights of a 
wife? How many know anything 
about joint accounts? Guardianship? 
Trusts? Interpretation of women’s 
laws in general? 

Some of the New York banks in 
their general campaigns for new busi- 
ness have used with advantage book- 
lets on numerous industrial, economic, 
financial and legal subjects. Unques- 
tionably one of the best ways to draw 
club women and allied groups would he 
educational folders furthering club 
women’s work. 

But this ““Women” group, once i's 
personnel has been discovered and 
reduced to card records, is more than 
a mere mailing list. It becomes a 
basis for individual bank salesmanship 
best conducted by a woman manager of 
the Women’s Department. She needs 
to be especially equipped and able to 
speak before women’s clubs and con- 
ventions on financial, economic and 
civic problems, and on investments and 
allied subjects. ' 


4. Special child list. 


Here we have an elastic group which 
certainly could be developed into a 
large list of small savings deposits, to 
bear fruit in years to come. Habit is 
strong. If a thousand parents, say, 
could be induced to start savings 
accounts for their small children, to 
receive Christmas and birthday money 
and the small accumulations of chil- 
dren’s savings, most of these youngsters 
would stick to their particular banks in 
after years. Moreover, such accounts 
grow in a very material way. I know 
of one account that was started when 
a child was five years old and now. 
fourteen years later, amounts to some 
$900. It has never been touched. 


5. Extra special child list. 


Among these one thousand selected 
families there will be a hundred, say, 
that comprise the particularly well- 
to-do or rich. Looking ahead ten or 
fifteen years, the young people of these 
families will be of great value to the 
bank in all its departments. There- 
fore special efforts to develop these 
youngsters into depositors might be 
well worth while. 


6. High school students and others 
who are nearing the age of higher 
education. 


The problem of financing these 
young persons is commonly one of the 
worries of parents, and a definite. 


persistently presented plan laid before 


such parents by the savings bank 
should: set in action many dormant 
saving impulses. A selected list can be 
compiled easily. There is opportunity 
here for very alluring copy. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
7. Travelers. 


Here you strike a broad and more 
loosely defined group, but nevertheless 
susceptible of definite treatment. 
Within it comes the bulk of the school- 
teachers. Many of them are summer 
travelers, but perhaps few make defi- 
nite and intelligent financial plans far 
in advance. For the same amount of 
money spent in mediocre resorts, they 
might enjoy exceedingly interesting 
journeys. 

To the list of teachers you can add 
miny other groups. For example, 
young men and women enjoying fair 
salaries, and college students who are 
sous and daughters of families in a 
certain financial class—neither rich 
nor poor. It should not be difficult for 
th: New. Business manager, if he 
knows his people fairly well, to pick a 
fev hundred savings bank prospects 
for a travel group. Travel copy can 


* be made most absorbing, but it should 


be definitely informative. 


8. Societies and organizations. 


The number of organized bodies of 
various sorts is astonishing. Of course 
the treasuries of many of them hold 
scant funds, and of themselves may not 
warrant solicitation; but from the 
publicity standpoint most organiza- 
tions afford frequent opportunity to 
bring the name of the bank before very 
large groups. The fact that an organi- 
zalion or its trustee has an account at 
the bank is sufficient evidence to its 
members that the bank is the right 
place to deposit money. Yet at several 
banks where I made inquiries, no list 
of local organizations was kept. It 
was even more surprising to find that 
none of these banks had a city direc- 
tory. 


9. Trust department prospects of the 
medium type. 


[t would not be difficult to pick from 
one’s Own acquaintances a hundred 
men and women who are ie Trust 
Department prospects. 

In my own community not a single 
Trust Department has ever approached 
me except through the circular matter 
that goes: hit-or-miss. Is there any 
form of bank service more adaptable 
to market analysis and personal sales- 
manship? I have an idea that scores 
of persons could be sold on trust service 
within.a month in any community of 
reasonable size. 


10. Key men and women. 


After the bank’s market has been 
analyzed and grouped, there still 
remains opportunity to go further. In 
a local mailing list it is comparatively 
easy to find the “‘key”’ names. 

Key salesmanship has not received 
the attention it deserves even in the 
mercantile and industrial fields; and 


¥\ 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


AND THIS IS THE ONE! 


“A Home For Savings” 


What It Is A Practical Novel Savings Bank distinctively 
different from the old style meaningless savings 


banks. 


Its Purpose This is truly “The Bank With a Purpose,” 
it teaches to “Save for a Goal” and toa the saad 


before the saver. 


Its Con- Strongly constructed, built of steel and enameled 


struction in bright colors. 


See For Send for a sample, and let this “Real Home” 


Yourself Bank ;“‘sell itself” to 
you. 


Price Price is right! 

Campai Window Display and 

Given ign a Series of Newspaper 
advertisements given 


gratis with orders’ for 
Banks. 


\wa \wa \Wa \Wa \wa \Wa \Wa \Wa \wa \wa \Wa \wa \wa \we \we \we \we 


— 
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ONLY ONE 
HOME” SAFE! 


EXPONENTS or THRIFT 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
SERVICE TO BANKERS 
#€48-56 W. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


CHICAGO 
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RENEWS THE OLD PRESERVES THE MEW 
Protects your desk and table tops, assures a perfect writing surface 


always, rests the eyes, improves appearance, keeps clean, doubles the 
life, costs less than other top materials of all kinds. 


Stands for Quality 


' Our Edition De Luxe Desk illustrated above may be equi with card index 
and letter filing metal trays of all sizes. These trays are hung on the drawer 
sides and are instantly removable. 


In addition to our line of office systems as illustrated in the above desk we also 
make a complete line of index cards and guides; vertical file guides and folders, etc. 


Our line of vert Ge devices consists of some 250 pieces to meet every 


business requiremen 
Co Grand Rapids - 
} e Michigan, U. S. A. 


Makers of Highest Quality Filing Devices, Filing Sup- 
plies and Edition De Luxe Desks. Write for catalogs. 


The First 


The Price Is 
k Bank Right 
on the Market 
Double Locking 75 cents Each 
in 
Non-Pickable 
Patented Thousand Lots 
Coin Slot Including 
Opens Like a Book Beautiful 
Choice of Parkerized 
Finishes Finish 
Bnemeled or Also Furnished 
Etched in Celluloid 
Name Plates and Fabrikoid 
Convenient to Takes 
All Coins 
A Perfect Savi 
Also Bills 


SIZE—Length, 414’—Width, 3’—Diameter, %"—and only Weighs 6 oz. 
’ After The Experiment Comes Perfection 
NOW WE HAVE THE “LAST WORD” IN BOOK BANKS 


And It’s FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED 


Sample Mailed on Request 
Write for our 60-page catalog describing this bank, as well as thirty other styles 


STRONGHART COMPANY 2244-2946 W. Lake Street 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Stronghart Service Corporation, Personal Service to Bankers, Affiliated with Stronghart Company 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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banks appear to neglect it almost 
altogether. 

Your bank is located, say, in a 
manufacturing city where 10,000 people 
are employed in the mills. Most of 
them are foreign-speaking. Naturally, 
your mailing list does not extend to 
these people. They seem to be out of 
your world, and although many of 
them drift into your savings depart- 
ment—heaven knows why or how!— 
the great bulk keep their savings in 
mattresses or in their pockets. 

Yet here and there among these 
people are key men and women who 
might easily be explored and found. 
Every foreign society has its offices, 
and among these are sure to be persons 
influential among their own people. 
If you gain the confidence of these kvy 
persons your message will be broadcast 
automatically. Theyincludetheclergy, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, nurses, 


welfare workers, political leaders, and ° 


policemen. 

If you ever had occasion to get on 
the inside of local politics you have 
found that this principle of key sales- 
manship is used with great adroitness. 
It is far easier to control local votes 
through keys than to go after in- 
dividual voters among the foreign 
element. And it is easier for the bank 
to get the foreign business through keys. 

It almost goes without saying that 
direct advertising of this sort should be 
based on a reasonable study of the 
foreign element—its earning power, 
ability to save, mode of life, and so on. 
If your literature gets into the foreign 
district and finds these keys and sells 
your institution, it will bring to your 
bank an immense aggregate of new 
business. In your other specially 
dissected lists, too, are key names. 

In almost all big business the prin- 
ciple of the key is heavily worked. 
There are in the United States, for 
instance, thousands of women’s clubs, 
and each has a president. Every 
president is regarded as a most valuable 
key by a great many concerns, and she 
is continually the recipient of special 
advertising attention. 

This key advertising matter comes 
wholly outside the regular advertising 
appeal. It is directed to the club 
president in such a way as to make her 
a sort of trustee for the distribution of 
information to the club members. If 
she is sufficiently sold on the idea, she 
will pass along something of the 
thought. Many big campaigns have 
been predicated on the ability to sell 
the presidents of the women’s clubs. 

Much the same thing applies to 
school superintendents and principals, 
lawyers, politicians, librarians, and 
others who by virtue of their callings 
command the attention of considerable 
groups, the members of which are 
virtually impossible to put in the 
mailing list. 
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Employers of considerable numbers 
of people are always good keys, and 
deserve the most skillfully built adver- 
tising matter. Physicians, clergymen, 
newspaper editors, writers, real estate 
men, influential men in public life and 
prominent members of large family 
groups—all these are broadcasting 
mediums of the best sort for banks. 
A New York banker told me a little 
story of a rich and elderly unmarried 
woman who was singled out by the 
New Business Department for special 
attention, and was so well sold on the 
bank that ultimately she influenced 
eight or nine nephews and nieces to 
open accounts there. 

in another instance key salesman- 
ship directed upon the owner of a large 
department store sold him the institu- 
tion so thoroughly that he gave the 
bank a most valuable list from his 
credit accounts. 

it follows that any effort of the bank 
to use this key salesmanship idea 
should be based on folders and letters 
specially planned for this purpose, and 
on key salesmanship. The mere send- 
ing of stereotyped literature to keys 
will avail little. 


The Difference—Over the 
Garden Wall 


(Continued from page 14) 


that party are graduates of Canada’s 
splendid banking training.” 

My answer was one word, “Really!” 
followed by a week’s thinking. 

“Practically all our officers are con- 
siderable shareholders,” my friend 
smiled politely. 

“Their heart and their treasure are 
in the same place, eh? Good! I sup- 
pose I know several hundred Canadian 
bank officers (we term everybody 
above the rank of messenger an officer) 
but I rarely meet one who owns a 
dollar’s worth of his bank’s stock. 

“Oh, and one thing, Mr. Broadax.” 
I had an inspiration, late but effective. 
“It is not exactly fair to expect our 
managers to rival your cashiers and 
presidents in inventing new methods 
and systems. We are trained and 
paid to carry out a system much 
cleverer than we could invent. Itis not 
my duty to find a new way for handling 
my customer’s business but to get him 
fitted into our way. The organiza- 
tion aims to provide that when a 
customer of ours from Ontario or Bar- 
bados sees the bank’s name over my 
door in Vancouver, he will enter, know- 
ing exactly what to expect and what 
he need not expect. Moreover, he will 
find the same forms with which he is 
familiar and fill them in exactly the 
same way. The manager and the 
whole setting will be just ‘another 
view of the same.’” 

“Are you quite sure, brother, that 
that elegant system of yours isn’t 


Check and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit 
Trays have earned their 
place in better Bank 

Bookkeeping through their 
great service and convenience 
to thousands of progressive 
Banks in all parts of the 
country. 

Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit 
Trays will render even greater 
and more extended service, 
because they are made of 


ALUMINUM 
(Olive Green Finish) 


All in one piece; sturdy; dur- 
able, yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. 
Equip your bookkeeping department with this type Tray, which will 
be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 
American Bankers Specialty Company 


Sole Distributors 
Detroit, Michigan Dime Bank Building 


Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


| qe 
AM) 
STATE SaVINGS Bann 


SIGNs OF DISTINCTION 


ISTINCTION is suggested in every Flexlume Electric 
Sign designed for banks. Each one must combine 
dignity and good taste with strong display. Behind 

every Flexlume Sign is more than ten years’ experience in 
electrical advertising, the best of design and workmanship 
and a service organization which is more than nation wide. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume for your building. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CONSISTENCY 


Upon What Basis Do 
You Solicit Accounts 


> 


Upon the protection 
which the strength of your 
institution affords your 
depositors and the services 
which your facilities pro- 
vide for them. 


Are You Less Particu- 
lar in Choosing 
Your City Cor- 
respondent 


We receive all items at 
par, send collections di- 
rect, make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers, and 
operate our Transit De- 
partment twenty-four 
hours daily. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undi- 
vided Profits over $16,000,060 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISING 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
and impressive manner. That 
easy to read, do not tarnish and require 

no soem hi Thousands of Banke are usin 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one wi 
testify to their in 
character and legibilit 

Our Book “Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. 


SECTION 


riding the bank? What becomes of 
your initiative?” 

**And for all the talk about service,” 
I ignored him, remembering his failure 
to comment on my ‘agent’s fee’ sug- 
gestion, “I learn of an American bank 
in a large—but not the largest—city 
of the Middle West that carries 
200,000 savings accounts. To my way 
of thinking that cannot mean economic 
or proper service. On the face of it, 
80 per cent of those depositors must 
live milesaway. What incidental bank 
service can compensate for hours of lost 
time getting to the bank? If those 
200,000 depositors will fix it so that 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce can 
take over their business, we will, first 
of all, scatter at least a dozen branches 
around in places and districts where 
they live. Canada gives its people 
more banking offices than any other 
country in the world. And every 
littlest office that bears a Canadian 
bank’s name gives the people exactly 
the same facilities, service and safety 
as its chief place of business. Remem- 
ber that, Mr. Broadax.” 

Our interview being entirely friendly, 
I made no remark on the odd spectacle 
of all the counter cash of the Citizens 
State Bank lying open and exposed 
along the counter where each and any 
of the staff dipped into it to pay a 
check or make change for a customer. 
An official of a large national bank, a 
short time afterwards, characterized 
this method as slip-slod and out-of- 
date. 

“What class of loaning business 
have you here?” I inquired. 

“We lend to the lumbermen and to 
the Apex Box Company.” 

“Mostly trade paper, I suppose?” 
Mr. Broadax looked blank. “You 
discount their trade bills,” I explained. 

“You mean what we call the trade 
acceptance. No, we don’t get any 
except in a few cases where the bill of 
lading is to accompany. As a very 
general rule we make straight loan ad- 
vances in the knowledge that the ac- 
counts receivable exist. There is a 
move to bring in the trade acceptance 
but, like the move to divorce country 
banking from insurance, mortgage and 
real estate business, it is a matter of 
time and education. I admit that 
Canada is probably right on both these 
points.” 

“Yes, to us it seems most important 
to get the security of two names in- 
stead of one. If I risk my money buy- 
ing an obligation due in the future, 
surely I am entitled to the security of 
the creditor whose rights I have bought. 
You understand of course that when a 
manufacturer converts his accounts 
into acceptances, we examine every 
one of them and decline those of ac- 
ceptors not well reported on.” 

“The difficulty in the way,” ex- 
plained Truman Broadax, “‘is the old 
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and universal custom of settling al) 
accounts by check on a date provided 
in the terms of sale. Another objec- 
tion would be the charge we would 
have to make for securing acceptance 
and subsequent payment of the draft.” 

“T had forgotten that exchange rates 
in the United States are practically 
nil,’’ I confirmed. “One of your 
financial writers recently told us that 
the first Canadian bank to eliminate 
all exchange fees would become in- 
stantly the big bank of the country. 
He overlooked the fact that the re- 
maining sixteen would continue to 
charge this Daniel who dared to stand 
alone. 

“In this connection,” I pursued, 
“if any fifty-dollar depositor of yours 
can broadcast his checks payable at 
par all over the Union, why does any- 
body ever buy express or post office 
money orders?” 

“That’s the point, Mr. Manager, 
they don’t do it unless perhaps the 
goods might be held up. Possession 
of a bank account carries this valual)le 
privilege and that’s one reason wiiy 
we have more of them. I was up in 
Winnipeg last month. Your big bank 
offices there looked deserted—not 
enough people using them. Our moi!o 
is, maximum number of accouni\s, 
maximum use of banking facilitics, 
maximum volume, maximum profits.” 

“And yet your loan and discount 
register shows that all interest is added 
to principal and paid at maturity. 
Why not deduct the interest and credit 
the customer with the balance? | We 
are able to do this in most cases.’ 

“What difference does it 

“Difference? Profits about 2 per 
cent less on your plan.” 

“It’s not the 2 per cent but the 
offense taken by the customer that is 
important. When a man arranges for 
$1,000 and is handed instead $960 he 
feels cheated—and maybe has to face 
his mother-in-law for the other $40. 
He gets mad. 

‘And speaking of incidental profits,” 
went on Mr. Broadax, “some of our 
city banks are making a service charge 
of fifty cents a month on otherwise 
unprofitable accounts. I think it is a 
new thing.” 

“Not very new with us and undeni- 
ably a source of revenue to which we 
are all entitled.” 

“I understand, though, that you 
allow checks against savings accounts 
in Canada.” 

“We don’t allow it; I’m sorry to 
say we tolerate it. Some of these days 
when things are at pre-war levels, 
this is an abuse I would expect our 
banks to snuff out in one concerted 
blow. In Canada it is very unusual, 
not to say risky, for one bank to stand 
out on such a practice. 

“You were asking, too, about maxi- 
mum advances permissible. There i 
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all nothing in the Canada Bank Act limit- | “\ 
ded ing advances to a concern.” Ww 
jec- OAS a state bank I may not loan The Ne 
yuld more than 20 per cent of my capital B ASEB ALL B ANK 
nee and surplus to one customer, the 
fit.” national banks’ limit being 10 per 
ates cent and for six months but 20 
ally per cent when the loan is secured We have developed a 
our by readily marketable staples, and 
hat the prohibition does not apply to trade fers a new and perm- 
late acceptances.” anent appeal ---a f 
in- “You also loan on real estate which, plan that not only 
try, in Canada, is quite against the law and, sesuree a. oP 
se [ fancy, quite as much against the “Talk Bote 
to banks’ wishes.” 
and “Yes,” said Mr. Broadax, “and 
national banks have now been given 
led, the authority to loan on both farm and QUINCY, ILLINOIS, December 19, 1922. 
LTS city property on terms up to five years ; : 
at to the extent of 25 per cent of their Service. 
ny- capital or to one-third of their time Chicago, Illinois. 
fice deposits.” Gentlemen: 
“Do the national banks place much hens pene savings 
of : ” ur ast six months rt time ago our firs 
value circulation order entirely exhausted and, as you we placed 
the asked. notice a smaller an an order with you for an additional 500 banks, which we 
sion smeller percentage of the country’s received from you recently. 
able currency is in the form of bank notes.” We have used a number of different kinds of small 
whiy “Frankly, for my part as a small savings banks in the past and we are pleased to state 
ank To get the notes we have to buy and vj “'. our judgment.you have the most attractive and most 
not deposit government bonds bearing desirable small savings bank on the market. 
IL Lo only 2 per cent; then in the case of Yours very truly, 
nis, the smallest bank, the annual taxes Illinois State Bank of Quincy, 
‘ies, are $150. Any advertisement value By Wn. Bea Jr. wey 
ts.” counts only with the most ignorant os cai 
unt type of depositor who might say, 
ded ‘That bank must be all right. It 
ity. makes its own is only of 
edit late that national banks have been : EGAN 
We iN Fos withdraw -from the cir- Thousands of Banks THE HENN 
culation plan.” 
e?” “In Canada, also, the circulation for years have been using DAILY 
per privilege is not what it was. It is a COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
feature that has been attacked for CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
the many years by socialists and politicians 
it is as an enormously valuable outright epartments with their posting DISTINCTL NT 
for gift by government to the banks. The and bookkeeping machines, Sane ~ Saeate 
) he straight privilege of issuing notes up to to their entire satisfaction, as | Ru 
‘face the amount of the paid-up capital is evidenced by their repeat PRICES ON REQUEST 
340. did look like a forced loan from the orders when in need of addi- —s 
people at nil per cent. The costs of tional equipment in our line. Poe 
ts,” lithographing, signing, distributing and YOUR. 
our redeeming were ignored. The banks COPY % 
rge at various times virtually dared the 11® 
vise government to withdraw it, main- HERE *% 
is a taining that the privilege was in fact 
paid for in the matter of currency 
eni- elasticity and added banking service 
we ps] the public and that any serious 
effort to tax it would result in retire- Separate compartments for posted 
you ment of the notes. During the war and unposted items. M)\ 
ints the long-talked-of tax was levied and 1. For checks not posted. / ? 
today the banks place such value 2. For checks posted. 
to on the whole feature as to ignore any 3. 
ays opportunity for increasing their circu- . Space for fingering checks AT. age ren 
els, lation, although it is designed to while posting. 
our greater elasticity of currency 
‘ted than formerly. The original untaxed ae . 
wal, circulation had much to do with the ae ee aL... DIRECT 
and opening of many new branches. Now 
that we are left with the branches and Coleman Time-Saver ra THE HENNEGAN CO. 
axi- deprived of the value of the circulation, Se { CINCINNAT! OHIO U.S.A 
> is the Canadian banks probably do not 
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THE BURROUGHs 


Duplex Saves Time 


Burroughs 
Duplex 
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BETTER FIGURES for BIGGER PROFITS 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES , 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Fifty-one 


all Bank Provin 


because gives 


Group 


and 


Grand Iotal 


in a single run without 
arelisting of the items 


Try this Burroughs Duplex on your teller’s proof, check and deposit 
journal, general ledger balance or other accumulative total work. 


Watch how quickly and accurately it gives you group or batch totals 
and then the grand total, all in one run. No relisting—no going 


back to pick up totals. 


Then you'll appreciate the saving a Duplex will make in your bank, 
first, in the lower cost of your proving, and second, in the better service 


In the Larger Bank 


where there are many remittance proofs, clearing 
house lists, journals and other kinds of proving 
in many different departments or in a centralized 
proving department, the Duplex is especially 
valuable. 


It provides a quick and accurate method of 
proving all incoming and outgoing items, on 
wide or narrow forms, and saves many chances 
for error and delay. 


Many banks are standardizing on the Burroughs 
Duplex for adding and listing as it makes a big 
saving over the straight adding machine, yet 
costs but little more. 


Ask your Burroughs man to demonstrate the 
Duplex on your own work. 


it enables your present employees to give to your customers. 


In the Smaller Bank 


where only one or two Burroughs machines are 
handling all the figure work of the bank, the 
Duplex is an important asset. 


It will do all the work that a straight adding 
machine will do. And it will do more, for on 
accumulative total work it gets the group totals 
and grand totals in one run. This saving 
leaves the employees more time for other im- 
portant work. 


It’s a machine that will handle many different 
figure jobs and costs but little more than a 
straight adding machine. 


Ask your Burroughs salesman to demonstrate, 
or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


BETTER FIGURES for BIGGER PROFITS 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Three O'clock 
in the 
Morning 


at The 
Union Trust 


T THREE O'CLOCK in the morning, six 


mornings a week, every week in the year, 
a force of men are working at the Union Trust. 


They are the Night Transit Force opening the 
thousands of letters that come in on the night 
mails and sorting the tens of thousands in checks 
and collections, so that these same items may 


_ be ready for forwarding to our correspondent 


banks bright and early in the morning. 


This night-and-day department is one of the 
unusual services which this bank offers its corre- 
spondents enabling them, in turn, to speed their 
service to their customers by eight, ten, twelve 
and sometimes by forty-eight hours. 


Such extraordinary efforts to expedite our service 
to you and your service to your customers is 
one of the reasons why the nation’s banks say, 
Cleveland it’s— 


TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES OVER 260 MILLIONS 
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take altogether kindly to the taxes.” 

“If,” asked the cashier, “these notes 
of yours circulating as money are 
printed and issued by your ow 
authority and bear no government 
guarantee, how are they accepted go 
readily?” 

“To begin with, the emergency por. 
tion of the notes (that i is, the amount 
in excess of capital) is covered by 
deposit of gold with the government. 
The remainder is secured by the ‘Bank 
Circulation Redemption Fund’ 4 
Ottawa to which every bank deposit; 
5 per cent of its average circulation. 
the entire fund being available to 
redeem the notes of any failed b:ink. 
In addition our own notes are a ‘irsi 
charge against the entire assets of the 
bank—government and other depos. 
itors ranking next. While we’re th:nk.- 
ing of this, Mr. Broadax, I understand 
you have considered schemes for gi:ar- 
antee of deposits?” 

“Unfortunately, we’ve more than 
considered them in some states. Old 
and conservative bankers are naturally 
opposed to the idea and—justifying 
their opinion—the various attenipts 
have failed. 

“The latest was the guarantee sys- 
tem, or pool, legalized in the State of 
Washington. Some 140 banks came 
in, paying annually 1 per cent of their 
total deposits and agreeing to be held 
liable for an emergency assessment of 
a further 1% per cent. The Scan- 
dinavian-American of Seattle, with ten 
or eleven millions of deposits and the 
largest bank in the pool, made a bad 
failure. The entire accumulated fund 
plus the emergency assessment were 
swept away to pay part of the Scan- 
dinavian-American’s depositors and the 
plan automatically expired. One 
member bank that I know of, with a 
capital of $25,000 and deposits of 
$450,000, actually paid out, during the 
last year of the scheme, about $11,000 
or 44 per cent of its capital.” 


The I. B. A. Convention 


HE twelfth annual convention o/ 

the Investment Bankers Association 
of America will be held early next Oc- 
tober in Washington, D. C., according 
to an announcement made, on behalf 
of the board of governors of the 
association. 

Preliminary arrangements for the 
annual gathering are now being made 
by the board of governors working in 
co-operation with the Washington 
members of the association. The 
exact dates of the meeting at the 
national capital will be definitely fixed 
at the meeting of the board of gover- 
nors to be held at White Sulphur Springs 
in May. At that time committces 
will also be chosen to arrange all of 
the details of the convention. 


PRODUCED IN THE DURNOUCHS PRINT SOP 
AT DETROIT. KICH.; U S A. 
FORM 4070 SOM-2-23-Adv. (0630!) 
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General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation 


ENT, heat, light, food—essential com- 
modities used by the family—are 
paid for out of current income. 

The automobile is the most important 
unit of transportation for people and 
goods. It is an essential commodity used 
by the family and is properly purchasable 
out of current income because it repre- 
sents an asset of continuing value. 

To make this possible, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1919 under the banking laws 
of New York State as an associated inde- 
pendent institution to supplement—but 
not supplant—the credit machinery of 
the local banks. 

The Acceptance Corporation furnishes 
credit accommodations exclusively for 
General Motors dealers and distributors, 


_and for individual purchasers of General 


Motors products who wish to pay a por- 
tion of the price down and the balance in 


equal monthly installments. Operations 
extend to every corner of the globe, with 
branch offices in eleven cities and travel- 
ling representatives covering all coun- 
tries where motor vehicles are used in 
quantity. 

Up to the end of 1922, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation financed more 
than 273,000 automobiles under its retail 
plan, and more than 158,000 automobiles 
under its wholesale plan. The retail 
value of the products financed was over 
$440,000,000. 

In these operations the Acceptance 
Corporation has negotiated more than 
$350,000,000 of its obligations with over 
1,400 banking institutions throughout the 
United States. 

Thus General Motors, through the 
Acceptance Corporation, is rendering a 
service to the purchasers of General 
Motors cars. 


cA booklet entitled ““Generat Morors Acceptance Corporation” will be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC - CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Fisher Bodies + Remy Starting Systems - Delco Starting Systems + Delco Light and Power Plants 
Harrison Radiators - Jaxon Rims - Klaxon Warning Signals . Hyatt Roller Bearings - Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears - Lancaster Steel Products 
New Departure Ball Bearings - AC Spark Plugs 


— 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products 
General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively 
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The Cashier of an Illinois bank was having 
trouble with the Federal Income Tax return, 
He couldn't get it straight, even after weeks of 
work, 


One morning the Baker- Vawter man dropped 
in with new stock forms for daily distribution 
of income and expense items. These forms 
furnish a running analysis that makes figures 
for reports and comparative purposes always 
ready. 

Now the bank’s Income Tax figures are ready 
when wanted. Non-taxable returns are cur- 
tently separated, legitimate expense deduc- 
tions known, digging through old records 
almost entirely eliminated. 


In this, and in practically every department 


of a bank, there is a Baker-Vawter system . 


designed to deliver results. You might find 
the solution of your own problem among them. 
It doesn’t cost anything to ask a Baker-Vawter 
man about it. 


Getting out the figures 


RECEIVING 


~. 


““We’ve got to have those figures on the reserves 
as of this morning, Blake. The Board meets in a 
couple of hours.”’ 

The cashier was speaking to the bookkeeper. The 
president had made a special point of it. 

“T’lldo my best,” said Blake. ‘Figures have to be 
DUG out of these books. Reports that we need in 
a hurry always take too long. We ought to im- 
prove our general bookkeeping, some way, it 
seems to me.” 


OUR General Records are the controls of the 
bank. Transactions should appear in sufficient 


detail and summary, throughout the general ledger, 
income analysis, expense distribution and financial 
statement to make facts and reports quickly available. 


The Baker-Vawter unit plan for general ledger is a 
simple way to get this result. 


Hundreds of banks all over the country look to 
Baker-Vawter for help in their record work. For 35 
years we have made a business of learning ways to 
increase the efficiency of bank recordkeeping. We 
make the equipment to carry out our ideas, too. 


You can find out about it through one of our men. 
There is one near you. Ask his advice when trouble 
occurs; better yet, let him help you avert trouble. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct + Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. + San Francisco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass. + Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
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